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CANZONET. 
BY MAJOR CALDER CAMPBELL. 
Oh, no! we were ne’er made for sighing ! 
’Tis the bigot, or fvol, that repines ; 
We should shoot Pleasure s quarry while flying, 
And bask in the sun when it shines. 
Then doff that dark wreath from your beaver, 
We want not the yew's sombre gloom, 
Nor the willow that mourns the deceiver, 
Nor cypress, that nods o'er the tomb. 











The garland must all be of roses, 
Fresh plucked from those bowers of delight, 
Where the girl you adore gathers posies, 
To strew on her pillow at night! 
Ob! who would complain of dull sorrow 
In a world so enchantingly fair? 
Let us rather from ecstasy borrow 
‘The spells that can banish despair. 


You may weep, it is true, but the gushes 
That flow from your eyes, must be dew 

From the torrent of laugbier, that rushes 
Unchecked through festivity’s crew ; 

And if your breast beave, let your sighing 
Be whisperec ov rosebeds of rest ; 

When your song—with the nightingale’s vying— 
Is breathed to the maid you love best! 


GENIUS. 
Whence and what art thou '—whither dost thou tend !— 
Electric Power! from what extremest bourne 
What fixed sun descend'st thou, as in scorn 
To gleam on sullen waters, or to blend 
One with the whirlwind, or thy way to wend 
With Life’s wild river, bearing roots uptorn 
And withered hopes from youth's green bosom shorn, 
On to the black gulf of its soundless end? 
Why art thou here? Earth hath for thee no place— 
Nvaltarfor thy quick ethereal flame ; 
But hath its titful fire—its hehtning race, 
No God-appointed goal—no mystic aim 
Throngh myht to flash, that it at morn may burn 
In loftiest heavens, and froin a tempered urn? 


ee Rm 


OPERATIONS OF THE FIFTH OR PICTON’S DIVI-| 


SION IN THE CAMPAIGN OF WATERLOO. 


BY AN OFFICER OF THE DIVISION. 
1835. 
After a lapse of twenty years, I have resolved to give you an account of 
what fel! under my own observation in the memorable campaign of Waterlvo ; 
and, hike La Beaume, ** 1 will describe what I saw.” 


With this view, | have paraded an old pocket memorandam book, which I 


carried on my person,—the contents of which | shell give you chiefly verbatim, | 
interweaving iny Own reflections and more matured opinions on the movements | 


of our part of the British Army, commanded and led by the never to-be-forgot 
ten Sir Thomas Picton. 

The memorenda | aljude to, were principelly taken at Bavay, on the frontiers 
of France, where our division (being terribly er ppled) wes made the reserve of 
the pursuing army ; therefore we had a 
ing forward by the great road and impeding the progress of the guns 

These memoranda contain ali | evuld recoliect at the time; for the awful 
graudeur of the scene, together wih the overwhelming consequences of that 
short cainpalgn, diverted my attention froim many minute Occurrences which 
afterwards (even for years) started mto my recollection. 

Many of these appear to me to posses , 


day's i 


luterest; and, as T have not observed 
them taken notice of by any of the numerous chroniclers of 1815, | wish to pre- 
serve the remembrance of them. } happened to see, in a much respected pe 
riodical, an article on the subject of the ca npaign of Waterloo 
ments, that notwithstanding we have numerous histories, very few have written 
an accuunt of * they saw.’ I 
ter impossibility of an ac 


what ‘Lhis remark 13 sensible enough; for the ut- 


rf on that scene, writing an account of the ‘whole 


batile,” asia'tling uuder his own eye, must be obvious to every one ; or, that the | 


historian could describe what passed im that field, traly and accurately, without 
faithful warratives froin competent and observing 
their own eyes, and were eugayed m perseually 

Of the uiauy parratives wich | have perused by eye-witnesses, &c., and by 
Staff Oificers, who could, from their positions, command a bird's eye view of the 
field, on occasiuns, wh clearing away of the smoke would admit of it. not 
one has been eorrecily written with regard to the operations of the Fifth Divi- 
sion, and of that ouly | mean to speak 

Indeed, | maintain it to be impossible, that they should give a correct ac- 
count. The clouds of smoke sruliery aud musketry of both arm es 
rendered observotion im; rac | them, w 
passage’ took place in the me/ce, easily « 
(who could Just see what was puss 
€f-on atadistance. Therefore, you 
subaltern officer, command ng a company, an account of the * whole batile ”’ 
As I proceed in my story, ;ou will perceive by the subject, that the veil of 
smoke being occasiOually withdrawn, permitied me to see nota little of what 
was going on around me, 

It is, however, necessary to remind you, tha 
ed by every one as lasting the who! 


i the 


from the 


e to 
listinguishable by thu-e near at hand, 
around them,) which was lost to a look 


the cannonade, though describ- 


lay, Wes pot always playing on the same 


part of the position. It was hot im one part, and slack im the otuer, as the end 
required Guns also need fresh s ipples of ammunition; during this operation 


they cease firmg, and there is wothing to intern pt the view, 
You will pardon the introduction of any little anecdote cunce ring my own 
lew ° 
personal acventures. I pre served them, with a view to their affording some 
amusement at a future time, 
About the time of our entering Fra ce, t 


1e English newspapers teemed with 
* Letters frum Brussels,” 


Letters from 1! Army,” &e 

Our commanding officer, (i mean Col C ) had them cut out of the papers, 
and pasted on the walls of bis room, shortly after our arrival at Paris. Wher 
asked his reason for this strange wi he replied, that he wauted to see whict 
of them lied must ! i perused sume with astu hinent, but none more so thar 
the * Letrers from Brussels,” which gave a tu true, and particular account ¢ 
our being * all surprised while at a ball given by the Duke of Richmond, at 
of our fizgiting the French in our | inps and si!k stockings.” I have ofter 
wondered why the ridiculous tale was vever contradicte d—at least. I have never 
Met with a formal refutation of it; nor even ! 


: y CXpianation accounting for is 
Probable or), ia 8 


With regard to the alleged surprise, Sir Walter Scott, together with numer- 


| Ous military writers, addressing themselves to the general reader, amply refute 


the assertion, sv does the Duke of Wellington himself, in a letter to Sir John 
Sinclair. 


indeed, who does not know that the attacking General had not, or would not 
have the politeness to send us word by what part of our extensive line (from 
Charleroi to the Sea ) he meant to penetrate, that we might there concentrate 
and wait for him. Tne enemy had the option of breaking through at any point 
he chose, taking care to leave us in the dark,—and he chose the road to Brus- 
sels. Sull Sir Walter Scott suvposes, that the Duke of Wellington received 
the first alarm of the approach of the Emperor, when at a ball at the Duke of 
Richmond's. I deny this point blank! and the story “in toto,” as spread by 
the busy tongue of rumour. Before touching on the dancing- pumps, (and many 
atime have [ been gravely asked by people in England, if it were not true,) I 
will tell my version of the story 

The regiment to which I belonged, was in the brigade of the renowned Sir 
Dennis Pack, and division of tough old Picton, then forming part of the garri- 
son of Brussels. The Duke of Richmond was at that time a resident in the 
place with his family. He frequently invited British officers to his house, and 
gave occasional evening parties. 

On the 15th June, our Colonel told us, he was invited for that evening, and 
was authorised to bring two more of his officers, if agreeable to them ; and, I 
have reason to believe, that three of areyiment at most were invited on that 
occasion, and these only belonging to the garrison. I had the offer of the ho- 
nour, but was previously engaged at my own quarters. : 

About three o'clock of the afternoon of that day, our officers were sitting at 
dinner at the Hotel de Tirlemont, where we had our mess, when we heard of a 





alt, to lighten the numbers press- | 


Tne writer la- | 


othicers, of what they saw with | 


le many an interesting * war | 
8 


must hot expect from me, who was then a | 


| commotion, or greater stir than usual, having arisen in the city ; presently some 
| Belgian gentlemen came in and told us, that there had been * an affair of posts” 
} on the frontier, and that the French suffered a repulse. This was the picquet 
| affairof the Prussian General Ziethen, who had gallantly resisted the enemy's 
| advanced guard, coming in the direction of the grand chaussée to Brussels, but 
| was driven back, or in fact he fell back, as all outposts do, as a matter of 
| Cuurse. 

| After dinner we strolled, as was ovr custom in the afternoon, into the park, 
| where the great world promenaded every evening. Towards six o'clock, saunt- 
ering about the walks, | encountered two Prussian aides de-camp, who had 
come from Blucher with intelligence of the advance of the French army, point- 
ing towards Brussels, or i that direction , we were instantly ordered to hold 
ourselves in readiness to march to tne front in the morning. 

About seven o'clock, the orderlies were seen flying about with their books, 
that there might be * no mistake,’’ each in search of his own officer, to show 
bim the orders. ‘So little concern did this give us, and so litthe were we taken 
by surprise at the news, (fur a reason | shall just unfold,) that some went to 
while away the time, to the ball, others to the theatre, and some sail they 
would not go to bed at all, 1 was not worth while 

The reason for this tudifference as to preparation arose, from our being in the 
habit of parading alinost every other day, with all our baggage, viz, small port- 
manteau, valize, and boat cloak packed, as if going into the field, strapped on 
|the back of some four footed animal; aud which goodly array wes drawn 
up in rear of the brigade, on al! occasiou.s for the General's inspection, when he 
chose to come. Frum this arrangement, the officers’ servants could at all times 
} get their masters’ baggage ready for the field at half an hour's notice ; and very 
| few ere wanting tn that daty, as { shall preseutly show. 

Up to the time I have specified, the hour of marching was fixed at four o’cloch 











in the morning, aud all were warned accordingly to be on the alert The Duke ef 
Wellington was amougst those who went to spend the evening at the Dake of 
Richinond’s. After all the arrangements for a start at four next morning had 


been completed; and it speaks volumes for bis 
troops, Consisting of nearly two divisions quartere dina large 


Seif, that this portion of the 


scatiered in it, were collected, rationed, supplied with ammunition, and every 
requisite for immediate action, and all within hours; but what rendered our 
suldiers more efficient than ever, was tier r them from the burden of their 
greatcuats, substituting blankets on'y. In Spain they were loaded like pack 


horses, and suffered accordingly. 

I saw the Duke quit the park in the d 
conversation with the am 
Stuart de Rothsay): 
pened to be strolling 

About half-past nine or ten, an or lerly dr 


k of the evening, in close and earnest 
Sir Stuart, (now Lord 
they bad a long iéte-a-téte in the little dell where I hap- 


massador to Vienna, Charles 


} 1 
igoon, covered With dust and foam, 


arrived at the hurel of the Commar Gei eral bearing de spatches from whe 
frout, aud earnestly inquired for tne Duke of Wellington He was taken to 
the house of the Dake of Richmond; and now comes the alleged surprise, 


which furnished Loid Byron with the grou 
ning with . ; 
| There was a sound o 


dwork of tus spleadid poem, begin- 


revelry by night ; 

| but fur which he was indebied to mere news; 
W hatever these de 

whispered about the ro 

the chiet’s arrany 


per report 


spatches conta irrival of which would soon be 


was made in 
d us, thaw alte r the hour of departure 


yn, and create a sensation, no farther change 


nents a8 Coucefsi 


}in the mormug from four to two o'clock I received the notification of the 
| change afier | had gone to bed is. however, was understood to be the first 


on, and the alteration in the 
through the regular Therefore, it 


's office by ten or half-past ten o'clock at 


certain 
hour had been made 
must have been at the Ad) 
latest 

This was the famous surprise, which was in fact none, excepting to a few 


intelligence that Napoleon was coming 


accordingly channel 


itaul gener 


unfurtunate ball-dre 
ton retired to res! 


land would have said, he was surpris 


ifter he had made ¢ 3 arrangements, the people of Eng- 


iu bed. 


those few favoured indiv duals who 
to their servants tu 
they should returi at 


were luvited tothe ball, giving directions 


re packed and all ready for a start, when 


four from the revels 


ave tbe bagy 


Itso happened, that the change In 


the hour im moving off, viz from four to two o'clock, was communicated at 
these officers’ quaries by the orderlies as a thing of course, tut in their ab- 
sence Thereture, according tocusiom, and in fact according to order, thei 
servants, at half past ove packed up ali the traps, and came lo parade, not 
duubting that their ma-ters knew of the change of the hour 
It would appear, that the afuresa vball-ruom voutaries,”’ trusting to the di 
rections they had leit wi their servants, spent more time making their 
adieux to the ladres than v otherwise should have done They arrived at 
heir billets, intending to cot the i! dresses, and proces : riliwith to the 
place of rendezvous, when * donne nd blizen,”’ they found tl quarters 
empty, their baygage, servants, horses, all gone, and perhaps two puss oO 
the road to Namur or Charle lhese vofortunates had vo alter ve butt 
set Out in the dress they wore at the ball; their commissions, hon , ak were 
| lost, if out of the expected fiy 
] did not see any of these yay yalla but T have often heard their story 
and for along time | kept twoo! their names in my recolleé it Low tor 
vet them The merriment ¢ xeited ft t f appearance whit € joined the 
Ariny on the 16th, on its way t (Juatr Bras. was no secret h to the 
credr', they lost no time in overtaking their corps. ‘This was tht adventure 
which set all England a-talking for years; and 1 am astonishec, when I louk 





To military men, no justification was necessary ; he must be an ignoramus, | 


| 


| it, or endeavored to show what gave rise to it, * 


| 


back, to think that no one, (to the best of my belief,) has hitherto account 


Picton's division marched out of Brussels in the night time ; and after 
long halts reached Quatre Bras about two o'clock, the distance being 0 
twenty miles. 

I happened to be trusted with the duty of depositing in safety a large @ 
of money, which delayed me at Brussels ; and I had reached the village uf Wa- 
terloo on my way to the division, when I heard the cannonade in front ; 
was an hour after the actionhad begun, before I got up. I met plenty 
‘brave Belges,” as they are called, making their way to the rear as fast as 
they could. I could not conceive what they were about ; the battle of the 18th 
however opened my eyes. I fuund our division about 4500 to 5000 


stemming the torrent of attack against a body triple its numbers: they as- 
sisted by the Brunswick troops, but had no British cavalry, and scarcely any ar- 
tillery, but had to trust entirely to the bayonet and musketry fire. At mo- 


ment there was some appearance of wavering ; smal] parties of French caval- 
ry had penetrated between the squares and regiments, and created some alarm 
and confusion in the rear ;—the 42nd were Soles in upon in the act of formi 
—the Royal Scots, 79th, and 92nd, were also roughly handled ; the 28th ai 
32nd had few killed, but agreat many wounded ; and the 69th, (not aging 
to Pict n’s brigade,) were broken, and lost one colour; the French @avalry, 
however, were repulsed. . 


Corps after corps of the Allies began to arrive successively from the country 
situated on our right; each, asthey approached the point of concentration, gra- 
dually disengaging the Fifth Division, supporting it, and diverting the attention 
of the enemy from us to themselves. Thus that fine division wassaved from 
total annihilation. ’ 


Sir Thomas Picton called out’an old Peninsula battalion, (3rd Battalion Roy- 





| rushed to the charge. 


als,) and, reminding them of their former deeds, led them in pe away tothe 
left, to attack a French column which threatened to turn it. This regiment 
deployed as usual, (Picton’s favourite theory and practice,) and, giving a volley, 
The column was dispersed, and the gallant corps, being 
with difficulty brought back, was thanked by Sir Thomas in very handsome 
terms, and promised they should be publicly neticed for their goud conduct— 
his death prevented it. It was a bloody affair for those engaged—and their 
troubles were not yet over; the French formed columns, and other bodies o/ 
attack, under shelter of some very tall rye, with which the fields were coverec 
at that time, and dashed out vpon the poor Fifth Division, whieh, hewever 
stood its ground manfully.* Towards evening more reinforcements” arrivin 

in succession, as I have before described, the enemy ceased to attack 
any more, and we bivouacked on the ground we had been defending all the) 








city, and widely | 


ssed combatants ; and | dare say, had the Duke of Welling- | 


The order for marching at fonr o'clock, was issued quite in time to admit of 


afternoon. ae 2 

Little has been said about the operations of the 16th June, notwithstanding 
the terrible result in killed and wounded ; because, as the crowd say, it had 
consequences. ‘The question is, what would have been the consequences h 
not the Fifth Division been thrust in to stop up the gap? The action could never 
be meant to be decisive ; it was useful in a superlative degree in checking the 
enemy until the great body of thearmy concentrated. It would have ranked 
high as an example of the steadiness and determined bravery of British 
troops, had it not been eclipsed by that of the 18th, and its extraordinary 
consequences. 

During this action a young Ensign fell down as dead, with the colours in his 
hands, He was left, aud reported killed. Four or five days after the victory of 
the 18th he came to the regiment, dressed in Prussian or other clothes, and told 
the fuilowing story, viz.: That he felt himself struck down, and deprivec of 
sense and motion, all in an instant; at the same time some object passed his 
head with great velocity. He was brought to his senses by French soldiers strip- 
ping off his clothes as a dead man—a universal practice. He begged them to 
return his apparel, which they refused, saying he was, to all intents and purposes, 
un mort. They then took him as a prisoner to the corps of Jerome Buonaparte, 
from which, after a deal of maltreatment, he made his escape to the Prussians, 
{almost in a state of nudity. He had been stunned by a cannon-shot passing 

Several instauces of this occurred in the Peninsular war. 








| close to his head. 


During the night of the 16ch troops continued to arrive at the bivouac, includ- 
ing the British cavalry, artillery, &c., and it was at eleven o’clock on the morn. 
jing of the 17ththat the Duke of Wellington thought it necessary to fall back. 
Amidst the rain and tempest of that day our division (with the whole army) re- 
treated to the position of what is now called Waterloo, more properly Mont St, 
Jean, which we occupied that evening, as al! the wor!d knows; Picton’s Division 
forming the left of the centre. The bivouac was dismal to a degree, and men 
{ and officers, with their dirty clothes, and chins unshoru, hed rather a disconso- 
/ late look in the morning ; however, the suu broke out, and brightened the scene 
| a little, and we were aware of what was coming, which probably removed any 
| little stiffuess left by the wetand coldof the night. Some officers who had been 
severely wounded on the 16th, and had refused to quit the tield, were found to 
be unable to hold out any longer, and were persuaded to go to Brussels ubout 
eight o'clock in the morning. Several of the eflecuve ones took the opportunity 
of writing memoranda, and committing them to the charge of these gentlemen. 
These memoranda concerned the disposal of their effects, should they uot survive 
the coming fight One or two, with great sang i oid, wrote with a per cil, on a 
slip of paper, their * lust will and testamevt.”’ All this was done without the 
smallest appearance of despondency ; but Kempt’s and Paeck’s brigades bad got 
such a mauling on the 16:h, that they thought it as well to have all straight. The 
wounded officers shook hands, and departed for Brussels. 





About eight o'clock I advanced to the well-known little eminence on the brow 
of the slope, and overlooking the hollow which divided the two armies, just after 
the sun had dried the ground 

About nine o'clock a most welcome reinforcement arrived from Brussels, con- 
sisting of the 27th, 40th, and 4th Regts. They were disembarked from Ameri- 
caohly a few days previvus—forming a most efficient brigade. They were 
posted on our right. A few jests were passed, relative to their cleanly clothing 
and appoiutments, and our duty battered looking Peninsulars. 


I jooked back to survey the terrein upon which our army lay, and where they 
had bivovacked the might before. It was alittle in rear of the ‘ position,” agit 
is called, or has since been named. It appeared altogether in molion—a moving 
mass of human beings—soldiers cleaning their arms and examining their locks, 
| multitudes carrying wood, water, and straw from the village and farm of Mont 
St. Jean ; others making large fires to dry their clothes, or roasting litle pieces 
of meat upon the end of a stick or ramrod, thrust among the embers; a few 
bundles of straw had been procured,upon which our officers were seated. Though 
nearly ankle-deep in the mud, they were gay. and apparently think- 
ng of everything but the approaching cé ch snapped the thread of the 
existence of so many of them,deprived a few of legs and arms, and disabled 
nany for life 

, 


Those suldiers who were old Peninsul 


generally 


mbat, wi 


ur stagers knew there was some ‘job 
tle traps, and ready to accoutre in 


to @1 the little canteen, orrum- 


i hand,” and might be seen collecting their 


a moment. These fellows always took care spose 


lask, with the buag upperinos they w always efficient, and lived in “* Por- 
uguese tentst’’ when they could get no other, ‘Lhev were, moreover, particular 


to the defence of Thermopylae by the Spartans against the 


* Some enthusiasts 


Persians 

' rhe Portuguese te ire formed oftwo or more blankets, fastened together with 
shows “ m~ e 8 ‘ feet aps dlea r er form the gable-end 
‘we spre form i hile, aud one ¢ r g these fort the ridge, or reof-tree. 
The blanket tt! wn over i s e that 
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securing any rations they might have in the havresack, and, above all, getting 
firelock in good order. ; 
The sound of preparation of so large a body, about 90,000 men,reminded me 
ibly of the distant murmur of the waves of the sea, beating against some 
on-bound coast. 
About ten o’clock the Duke of Wellington, followed by a large Staff, passed 
ng the line, and was cheered with loud huzzahs. He was dressed in a blue 
Spanish cape, and had his usual firm countenance. About half an hour after- 
ds we got the word, “ Stand to your arms.” I went with some officers to 
brow of the slope, where we had an excellent view of the whole valley, 
d we could see Tistinctly our own videttes, far away in front, prancing about, 
d at that moment on the very ground chosen by our adversary on which to 
At us. 
Presently we could see, by the trampling of their horses, that they had be- 
uneasy ; one, then another, fired his carbine, retreated, loaded, advanced, 
fired again. Thus, all along our front a line of cavalry skirmishers gave 
ice of what was coming, all the while slowly retiring and firing; it was a 
beautiful and animating sight, —dut as yet we saw nothing of the French 
ay. The videttes disappeared from the scene ; they had done their part, and 
called in. Next began to come in sight the enemy’s skirmishers or sharp- 
‘ rs, in extended order, spreading over a great space of the plateau opposite 
us, and “firing advancing.” This also looked grand from our post of obser- 
vation. Then the columns of infantry and cavalry began to show themselves, 
ming dark, deep, and solid masses along the opposite height, which sloped 
utly to the holiow, and might be distant from us half a mile, and in some three- 
ters. 

The enemy’s skirmishers, well pushed out, now lined the brow of the height ; 
some well-known music (the whistling noise made by musketry bullets) 
ned us it was time to go to our own posts. 

_ At last their masses came iuto view. Could any one witness the opening scene 
f this great drama with indifference? Can I ever forget the reflections which 

filled my mind, to stupefaction almost, at that moment! 
leon “le Grand’? marshalling the chosen armies of France against those 
Britain, alisost within gun-shot! Here were, then, those celebrated troops 
./y had held Europe in bonds, and humbled the pride of kings. They looked 
tmidable certainly ; and though I had faced them before more than once, they 

‘ not then commanded by the Emperor in person. 

I saw a cloud of staff moving about, following some person of rank, who 
occasionally, as if to address the French troops. I could almost fancy 
; Id distinguish the redingote and “ petit chapeau tricorne’’ of our Imperial 
y. It certainly wasa chief, at any rate, whom the cloud of staff was ac- 








ing. 

Duke of Wellington allowed our opponents to form without interruption, 
it being no part of his plan toassail them at that moment; and I have often 
thought it must have gravelled them a good deal to see us take things so coolly. 

was a fringe of trees skirting the horizon in rear of the French position, 
so that the troops appeared to issue as from a wood ; by which means their mas- 
ses could be formed unseen, and they stood before us ready for the attack. They 
appeared to be slow in their motions, we thought them sv at least ; but I have 
heard since that some of the corps had made a long march that morning before 
coming into position. 

Oppasite to our division was the corps d'armée commanded by Count d’Er- 
Jon, , as we had no other “ customers” during the day, when I speak of any 
attac us, it is to be understood as by d'Erlon’s corps only. It was well 
known as that body of troops which, by some mismanagement, marched back- 
wards and forwards between-us at Quatre Bras, and the Emperor’s army at 

' Ligny, without firing a shot ; they were, therefore, the freshest and most effi- 

cient in his whole line. 

The battle began. We had ‘stood to our arms” at half-past ten, and within 
little more than half an hour a brisk fire from the enemy’s skirmishers indicated 
that an attack was preparing. Then came the thunder of their artillery playing 
on our position, to clear the way for it—that being an old practice with the 
French army. Presently we perceived the Belgian troops coming towards us 
in great numbers from the brow, where they had been posted as a kind of first 
line. 

It appears they had “ turned tail,*” and no exertions on the part of the offi- 
cers could stop them—some of our men wanted to shoot them. About the 
same time our right appeared to us to be one flame of fire. (This was Houge- 
mont.) 

Soom after a furious fire of artillery from the whole line opposite to Picton’s 
urst upon us. The greater part, fortunately, went over our heads, carrying one 
-liere and there. This fire was much too high; the old hands said it was 
(PReant to intimidate, as usual. Our cannon replied, and, as we perceived next 
en ning, with most fataleffect. The grape and shells of the French, however, 
e4 considerable execution among us. 
~e You may ask, what were you doing all this time? We were standing in open 
column, or in line, according to circumstances, receiving this heavy fire without 
the power of returning a shot. Our turn, however, came at last. 

About half-past twelve a column of about 5000, having dense masses in the 
rear, was seen to descend into the hollow, and was making its way towards the 
position of Picton's division, we (Kempt’s and Pack’s brigades) were advanced 
to the brow of the rising ground, under a rather troublesome and galling fire of 

ape and shell, thrown over the heads of those coming through the hollow. 

Just before this we had been wheeled back into open column, to allow Ponson- 

vby’s brigade of cavalry to pass through us, as they were drawn up in our rear. 

"This fine brigade consisted of the Ist or Royal Dragoons, the Scots Greys, and 
the 6th or Enniskiliens ; and away they dashed, shouting, ‘** England, Scotland, 
and Ireland forever! Huzzah! huzzah!’” What followed it is impossible for 
me to give a correct idea of, unless I had been a mounted officer looking on, un- 
derstanding every movement : and the smoke clearing away, then permitting me 

to distinguish it. 

I had just time, while we awaited the attack, to get a glimpse of Sir Thomas 

Picton’s disposition ; it was the most beautiful thing imaginable, and the ground 

admitted of its being displayed to advantage ; all the modern improvements ac- 

uired by experience in the Peninsula, in the disposition of both cavalry and in- 
mote were here brought into play. Some of the regiments deployed and form- 
ed line, and were to charge, others followed in their rear, at quarter distance co- 
lumns, ready to deploy and support the charge, or take the place of those in 
front, if baulked or defeated, or to throw themselves into squares instantaneous- 
ly, if threatened by cavalry ; and, in short, to conform to the movements of those 
~—--~~~__in front. In rear of all we had a gallant brigade of Hanoverians, commanded 

. by Colonel Spinks. 

7 romfthis you will understand that these armed bodies of infantry of a square 
“form (or columnar) were pliable in every direction ; either opening out into line 
to charge bayonet, or to direct a fire to the front or flanks, and attack or defend 
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artillery, for which (from their density) they form an excellent mark. 

Thus we moved down simultaneously ; andthe arrangement was attended 
with complete success. The regiments in front and in line opened a fire; the 
French column staggered ; Sir Thomas Picton gave the word to charge, which 
was instantly obeyedt, and the cavalry, taking it in flank, completed its ruin. 

I remember a dreadful confusion, thick smoke, horses and men tumbling head- 
long ; soldiers receiving their death wounds, springing up and falling down 
dead! Officers wounded and carried to the rear. The ground was so covered 


ing on them. 


“ the ground we came from. 


under an ‘escort of our cavalry, amidst the loud huzzahs of all who were near. 


day puzzles the commentators ; for many witnessed it, and were surprised ac- 
cordingly. 


as the most serious of the whole on that day, were certainly admirable. 


cavalry, and many taken. They were, generally speaking, fine soldierlike men 
but appeared a little cast down from their want of success. 


that I don’t know who could have thought. 
Thus ended the firet attack, as it is called. With regard to any “ bayone 





inall directions. The only difficulty is, in covering these bodies from the fire of 


with dead and dying, that when we formed columr we could scarcely avoid tread- 


} hen a great body - Frenck soldiers in disorder, throwing down their arms 
and accoutrements, and calling out “ Prisonniers! prisonniers !”’ driven on b : 
the cavalry, coming towards us. We had by this tne moved upwards again z to do one act of duty which chance has thrown in my way. I have happened to 


The prisoners amounted to 2000, and were marched off instantly to Brussels, have already succeeded in my presence of defrauding of a very large sum your 


I saw at one time, just before the attack a considerable body of French caval- heard them arrange to sue him forthwith on some bond which they had obtained 
ry of the Guard moving in the direction of our left ; but, ob qian t taiimed from him, and it is more than probable that his present dilemma is the conse- 
afterwards, I have reason to believe they were countermanded. They return- 
ed without making any demonstration of attacking us andthe movement to this 


wa Lied tad we lamented in ne. Hh ata, St Thomas Picton, | ing ther vilany, i be ony follows the clue have now given Yo. Hall sec 
throw of the attack, characterized by the Duke of Wellington, in his despatch, tee cede ener rece ay, Tae eeeen er Os 


A number of those of the defeated column must have been destroyed, or have 
fed, for we had only 2000 prisoners. Two of their regiments I found had been 
cut off, and were attempting to regain the ground. They were dispersed by our 


In this conflict our Division lost a number of officers and men, chiefly from 
oops which the enemy threw amongst us with great fury. As for myself, 
had no time to think,—spirit-stirring objects succeeded each other so rapidly, 


conflict,” I saw none. We appeared to charge, and disperse, and make a road 


* It should not be forgotten that a fine old brave Belgian Colonel, having a cocked Hall.” 
hat like the sails of a windmill, followed the movements, with his gallant little band,of : 
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through the columns,—the usua! result cf the British charge. This accounts 
for the absence of bayonet wounds, on which Colonel Mitchell builds his theory 
of the uselessness of that weapon. The weaker body generally gives way : af- 
ter rs what British soldier would bayonet a flying enemy '—( To be conti- 
nued.) 


AN ADVENTURE IN THE FIFTEEN ACRES. 
BY PHELIM O'TOOLE. 
BOB DONNELLAN’S STORY.—[Concluded.} 
It is very hard to deceive a Galway man in a bailiff. Even the dum brutes of 
that lawless region are endowed wiih an instinctive faculty of recognising a 
member of the hated fraternity. I remember one time while my father was on 
his keeping, andevery mother’s son about the premises was on the alert, watch- 
ing to detect the approach of any unauthorized stranger, it was universally al- 
lowed that the most trusty sentinel in the place was a large Poland gander ; his 
discrimination almost infallible: accordingly, whenever this gifted bird uttered 
his unmusical scream, all persons concerned took the alarm forthwith, the outer 
doors were barred, the window-blinds drawn down, and the master bolted off to 
his sanctuary like adetected pickpocket. Allowing me to arrogate for my judg- 
ment the claim of similar credit—the wit of a goose, and no more—I wou!d 
feel inclined to pronounce the man in the white felt and shabby etceteras to be 
one of the proscribed, and invested with a mission fatal to the liberty of mine 
adversary. 
No sooner had her favoured scamp retired in the extraordinary manner I have 
related, than my poor little faithless Grace, utterly overcome by the exceeding 
embarrassments of her situation, bowed her head on her bosom, and burying her 
face in her hands, wept with ill subdued violence; so that, vehemently as I 
longed to avail mnyself of the opportunity of offering her my services, common 
decency forbade me to intrude upon her. No similar scruple, however, actuated 
the discomfited bailiff: after pondering for a moment or two, he suddenly ad- 
vanced to the carriage, and leaning across the door, in atone as wheedling and 
soft as Nature would allow one of hia craft to assume, he uttered the monosyl- 
lable ** Miss.” At the very sound of his voice the poor girl, seemingly but too 
conscious of the nature of his business, crouched back, cowering in the very 
farthest corner, while the low moan that involuntarily escaped her, struck to my 
very heart, and quite eradicated whatever resentment I felt at first on experienc- 
ing the shortness of her memory. 
“ Miss,” repeated the bailiff; and to insure her attention, the scoundrel 
stretched his hand towards her shoulder. It jars on one’s nerves indescribably 
that touch on the shoulder, bestowed whether in jest or earnest by any of that 
ill-omened craft,—as the Connaughtman said of the gun, ‘* Charge, or no charge, 
she’s dangerous.” To stand neuter while such an outrage was being perpe- 
trated would require more coolness than [ possessed, at least at that moment, 
even had it been any other than my inamorata who was in jeopardy; so takirg 
one long step, which just brought me within a convenient distance of his ear, I 
summoned al] my strength forthe blow, and floored the man of law by one ju- 
Jicious tip planted just where it ought to be. He did not lose a moment reco- 
vering and gathering himself up; which being achieved, he looked angrily round 
for his assailant, and faced me with a show of spirit not always to be found in 
those who wear the sheriff's livery. 
“ You infernal ruffian !” exclaimed I in explanation, ‘ how dare you attempt 
to lay your ugly paw on any lady !” 
The fellow made no answer, but eyed me from head to foot with a look of 
pozzled incredulity. 1 was rapidly losing my temper while undergoing his in- 
spection, and was about repeating the assault, when in a half audible voice he 
ejaculated, ‘* Galway, by jingo!” and forthwith proved his prucence equal to 
his sagacity by decamping without further parley. I was now master of the 
field, fully entitled to enjoy all the honors therefrom accruing, and yet, albeit 
that bashfulness, as everybody knows, was never the besetting family failing of 
‘our house,” my heart trembled while I proceeded to the task of awakening the 
strangely dormant recollections of the lady. 
‘Miss Seymour,” said I gently, **don't you know me!” 
Slightly starting at this abrupt claim on her acquaintance,she looked up,but her 
eyes were dim with tears, and her memory with terror, and in adoubting sort of 
voice she answered me, 
‘‘Yes—no; and yet something tells me I ought to remember you.” 
** What!” rejoined [, ‘do you forget Bob Donnellan, your partner at the 
Galway ball?” 
“Oh, Mr. Donnellan !” exclaimed the poor little girl, and giving me one 
hand, she held her handkerchief to her eyes with the other, and burst again into 
an agony of tears. 
** Perhaps,” said I, after a short pause, “ you had better let me look for your 
horses, and see you home; that ruffian might return and annoy you again.” 
** Do—do!’’ she answered with difficulty, ‘ you are very kind,” and hastening 
to where a group of servants stood with their horses, quickly found her coach 
man, had the horses put to in a space of time truly miracalous, then sprang into 
the vehicle, and seated myself by her side, and away we went as fast as a wil- 
ling whip and two smart greys could expedite us. 

i was some time before the paroxysm of her grief abated sufficiently to let 
me edge in one word of consolation, although one would think that a little chat 
by way of salvage fees was the least that I might expect. At length I seized 
the opportunity of a momentary calm, and begged her to quiet her apprehen- 
sions, as we were long out of danger either of pursuit or annoyance : the only 
effect, however, of this intimation, seemed to be that, ber own personal peril 
being vver, she deemed it now high time to lament the hard fate of her hopeful, 
for his name, repeated with all the fondness of pity, became the burden of her 
renewed tribulation. Plague on the girl! couldn’t she find some other subject 
tolament about! I almost writhed with vexation, and would willingly have re- 
signed all the honors of the championship to be out of hearing of this undis- 
guised preference of a rival, who had so coolly deserted, and under such unfa- 
vorable auspices. 

“Oh, poor Frank !—poor, puor Frank!” she continued to exclaim ever and 
anon, when her convulsive sobs permitted her to apply her tongue to that very 
indifferent use. 

‘* By my word, Miss Seymour,” said I at length, nettled beyond forbearance, 
“your lamentations seem to be very much wasted on that gentleman; to all 
appearance he placed tov high a value on his personal liberty to let it stand in 
jeopardy in any case where a quick pair of heels could secure it to him.” 

‘* But,” she answered passionately, “if he is caught he'll be ruined!” 

I had a great mind to tell her in reply, that in regard of ruination, as far as 
my opinion went, the boy was past praying for already ; but where was the use 
of it? She evidently loved him, and didn’t seem mucb inclined to love him less 
for his misfortunes. 'To me she was lost for ever, and I could well afford to be 
generous on the occasion. I therefore determined to give her such a hint of the 
eharacter and views of her swain’s associate as would form an easy clue to him 
if he had but the sense to follow it. 

‘Pray, Miss Seymour,” said I with this intent, ‘do you know a gentleman 
named Hall?” 

‘*‘ Yes,” she faintly answered, a good deal startled by the question. 

“A dashing sort of customer,” continued I, “dark eyes and hair, whiskers ad 
libitum, and as much gold round his neck and fingers as would redeem a Galway 
mortgage.” 

“The same, I should think,” she replied, in the same tone, and growing ra- 
ther pale. 

‘“* And perhaps,” said I, ‘ your acquaintance further extends to a person of 
the name of Desmond.” 

*‘T have heard of him,” said she, scarce able to answer with some overpow- 
ering emotion. ‘ Why do you ask me !” 

“ Because,” I answered, “as I quit this country to-morrow, I would wish first 
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discover that both these persons are engaged in a swindling confederacy, and 


—your—that gentleman whom I saw in your company to-day. In fact, I over- 


quence of their conspiracy.” 

“Tt is—it is!’’ she exclaimed breathlessly. ‘He told me this morning he 
was afraid of Desmond; but Hall—Hall,” and her voice sank as she named 
him. “Oh! Mr. Donnellan, he thinks that wretch is his bosom friend.” 

‘“*T am aware of that,” I replied, ‘ and he will find no difficulty in disconcert- 


he will understand himself.” 

“Oh! too well—too well!” she said with a shudder; ‘‘ but you must see 
him, and tell him yourself. Hall knows the very spot where he has concealed 
himself, and will betray him; it is in L , where he lodged in the spring, 
and Hall used to be there with him for days. Dear Mr. Donnellan!” she cried 
» | earnestly, ‘‘ won’t you go and explain it to him at once before it is, perhaps, too 
late.” 

“Excuse me,” I replied, with something of a tremor in my voice, “my time 
is very limited. There are other reasons, too, why I would not wish to have 
any interview with that gentleman,—reasons which it would be worse than use- 
less to talk about now.” 

t “Oh! don’t say that, Mr. Donnellan,” she entreated again. ‘‘ You can have 
the carriage this minute. I can walk home; orI will go with you, if you let 
me. Only don’t leave my poor—poor brother at the mercy of that treacherous 








aur division the whole day—always in the thickest of the fire. 
t At this moment Sir Thomas was killed. 
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‘“* Why,” she asked, with undisguised surprise, “‘ what else did you imagine 
him to be ?” 
“* Bedad !”” answered I, overjoyed at the éclaircissement, ‘1 took him for 
your sweetheart.” 
. ‘And what, in the name of wonder, could have put such a notion into your 
ead!” 
“ Faith, I don’t know,” I replied, ‘‘ barring ’twas jealousy.” 
Further explanation was needless; my hopes all blazed out afresh, all the 
brighter for the little damp they had undergone ; but it was no time for regular 
love-making, nor could I, at all events, have wished for a better opportunity of 
ingratiating myself with her than by now applying myself sedulously to the res- 
cue of her brother. The horses’ heads were accordingly turned round in the 
direction of the ground we had traversed to convey us to the refuge of the fugi- 
tive ; and while we rapidly returned towards the park, I extracted from her all 
she knew of her brother's dealings with Desmond, thus throwing some light on 
what I knew already myself. It would seem that on that very morning he had 
accounted for some depression of spirits by imparting to her in confidence the 
fact of his having passed Desmond a bond for three hundred pounds, for money 
lost to him in gambling, besides his having expended in a similar pursuit all the 
ready money he could command ; thus leaving himself no other alternative but 
a jail, in case his friend, who had engaged to interfere with Desmond in his be- 
half, should be unable to prevail with that worthy not to press the demands for 
payment which he had made in a rather urgent and threatening tone. 
‘“And did he tell you who was this obliging friend, Miss Seymour?” I 
asked. 
She held down her head, and made no answer, but twitched the string of her 
parasol in confusion; I bethought me of Hall's words that I had overheard in 
the gambling-house, of his extreme intimacy with her duped brother, and allow- 
ing a little for the usual exaggeration inflicted on all stories brought to the coun- 
try, or in fact brought anywhere, had not a doubt but that he was the rival with 
whom I had been threatened ; though, if I was to draw any conclusion from the 
apparent feelings of the lady towards him, he was far from being so dangerous a 
rival as I was at first led to suppose. 
‘*T shouldn't wonder if it was to Hall he alluded,” remarked I carelessly, in 
order to bring her to some clear demonstration on the subject. 
“Thank God!’ she exclaimed in a low and fervent voice, “ he’ll know Hall 
at last.” 
**So much for Hall,” thought I, dismissing the man from my apprehensions, 
and stealing a glance at the bowed face of my beautiful companion. It was 
pale—deadly pale; and while her eyes glowed with thankfulness, tears were 
straying quick and silent down her cheeks. There was something wrong still. 
I took her hand in mine, and spoke some nonsense or other, incolierent enough, 
—some rambling assurances of devotion, and so forth, ending with a declaration 
of my willingness to defend her against all comers if she gave me but the title 
to do so. 
‘Mr. Donnellan,”’ said she, turning abruptly round, “there is one thing you 
must promise me. This explanation will naturally place you very much in 
Frank’s confidence ; and Hall's treachery, if it be proved, will exasperate him 
to a degree that | shudder to think of. Will you pledge yourself to me that 
you will use your best influence to prevent anything in the way of aduel? I 
know it will be a hard thing to do; but you must promise it to me. Remem- 
ber, he must not meet Hall.” 
‘“* Nonsense!” exclaimed I, laughing at her simplicity. ‘I can only assure 
you, my dear Miss Seymour, that it would be against all rules for your brother 
to meet the fellow after his conduct ; so you may dismiss all fears on that head. 
Meet Hall! why the best-natured man in Ire!and wouldn't fight him for 
charity.” 
‘“* Well,” replied she, ‘‘ remember I place my brother in your hands.” 
** And in my hands he shall be perfectly safe,’ [ answered ; ‘and now let us 
talk about ourselves, and that pleasant Galway ball.” 
Into what a sea of reminiscences we plunged! Who could have thought 
that an acquaintance of some five hours’ length or so could supply such a fund 
for conversation? yet so it was that even the most trifling incident which oc- 
curred during that interim had been so firmly planted in both our memories, 
that when we drew on them for materials we found a hoard that might keep us 
employed from sunrise to sunset. I felt myself rapidly gaining ground in her 
favor, as rapidly approaching the opportunity of winning her brother's good - 
will, and offering him a substitute for the treacherous friend from whom I was 
to extricate him. It seemed scarce a minute until we were beyond the smoke 
of the city ; the park was soon left behind, with its rolling thunders of artillery, 
its floating musie swelling and sinking with each fitful breath of the summer air, 
and dying away at last in the distance, with its glittering pageantry, of which a 
casual glance could now and then be caught through the foliage of the trees as 
we swept along the road: high hearts and happy were there, no doubt, but 
mine was as light as the best of them; and where was the brow even among 
that throng of loveliness which could vie with that of my gentle Grace? Still 
we talked, and still we could have talked to the end of the journey, even if it 
were to reach to Athlone, until at last, on mounting the cres: of the hill which 
overhangs the town of Lucan, the coachman turned round with an anxious and 
alarmed expression,—for he had picked up enough to understand the object of 
our journey,—and pointing to one of the houses in the Main Street, I believe 
they call it, bade us remark the crowd which had gathered before the door. It 
was the very house in which Frank Seymour had notified his intention of taking 
refuge. 
Powerless with anxiety, his sister sank back in the carriage, while I sprang t > 
my feet, and leaned forward to catch a glimpse of something that might inform 
me of what was going on. There was the crowd, sure enough, while people 
were running from every quarter to increase it,—some in their hurry not waiting 
to put on a hat,—others coatless, and all straining to reach the scene. Swifter 
even than before flew the horses, urged on by a renewed application of whip- 
cord. Down the hill we thundered. and pulled up with a jerk within a few yards 
of the door indicated. With one bound I reached the flagway the moment the 
carriage stopped, and diving through the crowd, with difficulty reached the hell- 
door. 1 could gather from the remarks made as I passed that there were bailiffs 
up stairs endeavoring to arrest a gentleman, who they said had escaped from 
them, and locked himself up in one of the rooms. The uproar within confirmed 
what I had heard, but sodense was the crowd that I almost despaired of reach- 
ing Seymour before some mischief would be done. I struggled madly to get 
forward ; and some persons observing my extreme anxiety, and rightly guessing 
that I had some object connected with the affair, made way for me, and erabled 
me to reach the staircase. . 

‘‘ Break in the door, my boys; you've law on your side!” was shouted in a 
voice that sounded above all the din, and which I recognised at once to be Des- 
mond’s. Two or three more vigorous struggles brought me half way up the 
stairs, and gave me a view of the landing-place where was the door that stood 
between Desmond and his prey, and which it seemed they were now about to 
burst open. One blow had been strack with an iron bar, and Desmond was en- 
couraging the operator to strike another, when the voice of young Seymour from 
within was heard, warning him to desist. 

‘By heavens!” he furiously exclaimed, “if another blow is struck, I'll fire 
through the door, and you may share what you get between you.” 

“Don't mind him,” shouted Desmond. ‘ Devil a thing he has but the poker.” 

Do you think so?” retorted Seymour, discharging a pistol through the win- 
dow at the rear, ‘‘and there’s another where that came from.” 

At the noise of the shot the crowd at the head of the stairs and the lobby, 
deeming their personal safety as of more importance than their curiosity, made 
a burst down the stairs, and effectually stopped my further progress in that di- 
rection. Just as Desmond, enraged at the defection of his satellites, snatched 
up the bar, and was about to try his own strength on the refractory door, I shouted 
to him to forbear, but he heeded me not. The opposite balustrade of the ascend- 
ing staircase was within about a yard of that on which I stood, and having 
stretched across, and grappled in the rails, | swung myself over, hanging by my 
arms, determined at any risk to prevent such a fatal collision ae must take place 
if he put his threat into execution. I was too late, however ; ere I could obtain 
a footing on the lobby, a blow had been struck, and in quick succession the re- 
port of a pistol followed from within, the balls splintering the panels as they 
passed through, one whizzing by my ear, while a stinging twitch in my right 
arm indicated where the other had found a resting-place. I looked down in hor- 
ror at the depth below ; it was little less than twenty feet ; my head grew dizzy, my 
arm failed, and down—down I went crashing into the hall of the basement story. 

When I came thoroughly to myself, and recovered from the bewilderment in 
which I was plunged immediately on my resuscitation, I found myself stretched 
on a sofa in a little parlor, with the wind blowing on my face, and a strong smell 
of apothecary stuff affecting my nostrils. Seymour I recognised at once, stand- 
ing at my head, with a face as doleful agif he had been guilty of manslaughter. 
Desmond and one of his bailiffs were looking on, and acouple of policemen 
gave interest to the group. A surgical-looking old gentleman was feeling my 
pulse, and two or three other people whom I did not know, but whose —— 
portance authorised them to poke their noses into the transaction, were stanaing 
at the foot of the sofa. A buzz ran through the whole party when I revived, 
and I observed the servant who drove me out quit the room hastily, as if to im- 
part the good news elsewhere. 

I made an effort to rise, that I might test the soundness of my limbs, but 
a thrilling sensation of pain in my arm, side, and head, compelled me to resume 
my prostrate attitude even before the surgeon could issue his injunctions. 

“Very little hurt, sir.” A most fortunate escape; but must remain strictly 
quiet for a day or two. There now, pray don’t stir, and you'll be all to nghts 











‘Mother of Moses!” I ejaculated, confounded at the discovery, ‘‘ and was 
) thet young man only your brother after all '” 


long before you want to get married. Must’nt talk, though—mustn’t talk.” 
This latter part of the prohibition, however, I insisted on breaking, and ad- 
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dressing Seymour, who, poor fellow! seemed deeply affected by the accident, I 
rocured the departure of all persons unconcerned, and disclosed to him all I 
new, and all I had to say about the swindling partnership existing between Hall 

and Desmond, and expressed my regret that | hud not been on the spot a few 

minutes sooner, when the disclosure might have had the effect of preventing the 
occurrence of anything unpleasant. Que thought alone, however, seemed to 
engross him; he had trusted, and been deceived, and but for this timely disco- 
very of the designs of his false friend, would have been made the instrument of 
worse than ruin to his sister. He was stunned by the magnitude of the danger 
he had escaped, as well as by the mortification he had already undergone, and 
for a time could do no more than offer his incoherent acknowledgments of the 
service I had rendered to him and his. Desmond and his gang, on the first allu- 
sion to his confederacy with Hall, had slunk out of theroom, and finally from the 
premises, abandoning the doubtful capture ; and, a sufficient explanation having 
been afforded to the police, they too departed, leaving Seymour at liberty to do 
what he liked, so as he abstained from the further use of gunpowder ; and now, hav- 
ing succeeded in freeing him from the ugly dilemma in which he hal been 
placed, it is time I should say something about myself. My hurts, on a closer in- 
spection, seemed to amount,—imprimis, toa pistol-wound in the arm ; item, acut 
onthe head ; item, a serious bruise on the hip ; item, a couple of ribs broken ; and, 
all things considered, I regarded myself as being more fortunate than usual. 
Seymour’s deepest sympathy I had as a matter of course. People always have 
such a liking for their own jobs, even though they are not professionally entitled 
to kill or slay ; but the joy of his sister when she learned that I was but slight- 
ly hurt, was more to me than the sympathy of all the lords of the creation to- 
gether. She had fainted on the first report of fire arms, and on her recovery re- 
ceived the distracting intelligence that her brother had shot a gentleman. [don’t 
want to take credit to myself for all ber woe, since even the death of a tinker 
under such circumstances would have been a serious affliction ; however, that it 
was in some slight degree aggravated by my being the victim was an idea too 
pleasing to be abandoned. Be that as it may, as soon as my wounds and brui- 
ses were dressed, and my garments replaced according to the rules of decency, 
Seymour led her into the room to join him in thanking me for all I had done, and in 
pleading with him for pardon for bis almost fatal rashuess—a thing that I had for- 

otten already, dazzled by the hopes which now crowded upon me. A fig for 
Bomerers ! ‘T should wait forthe next packet at all events, and before that time 
I might have reason good to stay in Ireland. 

To shorten mv story, let me say that the surgeon refused to let me be remo- 
ved for at least a week ; and as. Seymvur refused to quit me for a moment, 
Grace had to return home by herself, promising to pay us a visit on the morrow. 
It is needless to say that double the pain! suffered would have been a cheap 
purchase for half the bliss ; and, as I don’t intend inflicting on you the journal of my 
sick room,—how I grew feverish with very delight, and recovered under the same 
stimulant, until at last I was permitted to change my quarters for the greater 
comforts which their residence in M Street afforded,—let me omit the 
daily attentions of my gentle little Grace, the hourly cares of her brother, who 
at my instance moreover consented to rest satisfied with the bloodshed he had 
already perpetrated, and let Hall go to Jericho after his own fashion,—a sacrifice 
which after all he could not have helped making, for the fellow absconded next 
morning to Germany. Let me, in fine, transport myself to the quiet, cozy little 
study in M Street, where a bed had been prepared for the invalid. It was 
the first day I had been allowed to take wine, and Mrs. Seymour and I were sitting 
by ourselves, Frank and Grace having gone out to pay a few visits. The wor- 
thy old woman being a bit of a proser, and deeming it her duty to keep me in 
chat, had commenced a long and edifying disquisition, displaying no small fund 
of labor and learned research, with the purpose of investigating within what pos- 
sible degrees of consanguirity the Donnellans of Killmony might, could, would, 
or should stand related to the Blakes of Fort something, from which ancient and 
respectable house she derived her origin. In vain, however, she labored ; to her 
infinite regret she could not even make out a thirty-first cousinship. Common 
politeness demanded I should come to the poor woman's rescue ; and so follow- 
ing the suggestions of the wine, I spoke my mind boldly. and proposed an ar- 
rangement which would obviate the necessity of tracing back so far for an alliance. 
You may guess the rest. In a year’s time, when she reached her years of dis- 
cretion, Grace Seymour became Grace Donnellan. And now, how do you like 
my story ? 

















I 
EARLY HISTORY OF SHELLEY. 
From a Newspaper Editor’s Reminiscences. 

My first appearance in print was in the Poetical Magazine. It was the means 
of my introduction to Percy Bysshe Sheliey. I donot recollect what my poetry 
was about ; but I am quite sure that it was of the class to which I have alluded, 
and which is unprofitable to publishers. Shelley, however, then, like myself, a 
mere boy, thought well of it as a beginning. Our acquaintance began thus. At 
the house of a German musician [ had frequently met a young musician named 
Graham, who was at that time a pupil of the celebrated Woolfil. Mr. Graham, 
who was the son of a person in the army, had, when very young, displayed great 
musical talent, and had by chance attracted the notice of the father of Bysshe 
Shelley. Mr. Timothy Shelley undertook to provide for the education of Gra- 
ham, and touk him into his house, where he was treated as a member of the 
family. A warm friendship was formed between Bysshe and Graham; they 
were, in fact, like brothers. On one occasion when | was at the house of the 
musician to whom I have alluded, he shewed my effusion in the Poetical Maga- 
zine to Graham. He liked it, and observed, that he must make me acquainted 
with his friend Shelley on his first visit to London Shelley was then at Ox- 
ford. A few days afterwards he arrived in London, and took up his 
quarters at the lodgings of Graham, in Rathbone Place. I was invited, on the 
day after his arrival, to spend the evening with them. 

As far as birth was concerned, I was fully the equal of Shelley ; but our po- 
sitions in society at that time were very different. His family was wealthy, and he 
was completing his education at the university. Misfortune had pressed heavily 
upon my family. My father, who was the representative of a line of ancestry 
of which he had reason to be proud, was an emigrant, and, like manv other suf- 
ferers by the French Revolution, had been compelled to resort to labour for sub- 
sistence. Soon after his arrival in England, he had married into a family of il 
lustrious name,—for his wife was a direct descendant of Shakspeare, but poorer 
still than himself. My parents, even before fortune had so far smiled upon their 
efforts as to place them far beyond the reach of want, had resolved that [ 
should one day be a gentleman; but they had never been able to spare sufli- 
cient from their income to give to me what in England is called the education of 
a gentleman. Shelley was at the university ; I was a humble clerk in a trading 
establishment. My pride told me that we should not meet upon equal terms ; 
1 fancied the assumption of superiority in my new acq aintance, and was morti- 
fied at the fancy. But this was not all. Shelley had been fre quently de- 
scribed to me by his admiring friend Graham as a very superior being—as a 
poet, as a philosopher. Shellev, I knew, had already published several effu 
sions which had attracted considerable notice; I was the poor parent of one 
solitary production, and that a string of verses in an ephemeral publication. 

y pride «dreaded humiliation ; and such was the effect of the contrast which I 
had made in my own mind between Shelley and myself, that when Graham, 
who received me at the door of the house in which he lodged, opened the door 
of the room on the first floor, where Shelley was waiting for me, my legs trem- 
bled with nervous agitation. But short indeed was the suffering inflicted upon 
me by the terrors of my imagination, and the absurd pride with which I had in 
vain endeavoured to arm myself. The impressive eye of the young poet beamed 
upon me in all the radiance imparted by his benevolent heart ; he grasped my 
hand with the fervour of old acquaintance, and in a second we were friends. 

I have no ¢echnica memoria to assist me in a description of our tirst interview 
I remember, however, that we passed three hours in free and unrestrained con- 


versation. Shelley discoursed much of literature, and urged me to persevere 
in my poetical wanderings. He was older, he said, than I was, and had a right 
to advise. He had suffered much, very much, in mind, for people did not un- 


derstand his character; and of all who understood him the least, the most pro- 
minent was his own father. ‘ But,’’ added he, “ my literary pursuits have 
been a solace to me in the deepest of my afflictions, and I would not exchange 
one of my day-dreams, for an age of worldly intercourse.” We talked long 
of these day-dreams, for I also was a great day-dreamer. When the business 
of the day was over, I was in the habit ot walking in one of the parks, when 
my imaginative faculties, left to roam at will, would make me now an actor, now 
a general, now a sovereign ruler. In these solitary walks my brain would in- 
vent scenes and dialogues. At one time I was before an audience, and heard 
the cheering applause of an admiring multitude ; at another [ was at the head 
of ardent troops, pursuing the enemy, gaining victories, and covered with the 
laurels of success, kneeling before my sovereign to receive the honour of knight- 
hood ; then I would be a king at once, and dispensing favours and dictating 
laws—a pure but a benevolent despot. In all these dramas of the brain I would 
converse with the beings whom fancy had conjured up, and make them converse 
with each other. My day-dreams have never abandoned me. How often in 
the course of a stormy life, in which the glimpses of sunshine have been few 
and far between, have these phantoms cheered me! Now, whilst I admit that 
they are sometimes dangerous, as if indulged in they tend to bring the imagina- 
tion toa state of excitement which may end fatally, I must still regard day- 
dreaming, when the reflective faculties do not whe ly lose their contro! over the 
wanderings of the imaginative organs, as the kind provision of a merciful Pr 
dence for the unfortunate. Under their influence, we forget “the rich man’s 
scorn, the proud man’s contumely.” The real miseries of life are forgotten for 
atime in the enjoyment of imagination; and rarely indeed need we say, Un- 


real mockery, heuce !”’ for the mockery is our solace under the infliction of real 
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misery, and the conscioustiess of our wretchedness disappears before the delight- 


~ Pog of the intellectual aberration. Of these day-dreams man cannot de- | 
raud us; | 





ment. 


highly interesting. 
blush of health was upon his cheek; and his limbs, although delicate in form, 
were well knit and vigorous. He was not handsome in the common accepta- 
tion of the term ; but on the whole he was fascinating. During his stay in Lon- 
don, which was only then for a short time, we saw each other daily. He com- 
plained much of the want of liberality of his father as to his pecuniary allow- 
ance, and said it exposed him to great inconvenience ; but he added, that his 
grandfather, Sir Bysshe Shelley, from time to time made remittances which 
enabled him to get rid of his embarrassments. Even at this time Shelley and 
his father were not on good terms; and the coolness which occasionally subsist- 
ed between them was perhaps ratLer injudiciously increased by the grandfather, 
who would sometimes encourage the son to vex the father. 

Before I proceed in my reminiscences of Shelley, I must make the reader ac- 


current gossip of the place in which he resided, had in his youth either been 
‘crossed in love,” or had in a fitof passion committed some act of violence 
which had left a strong and a melancholy impression upon his mind. He had 
become what some persons would call eccentric, but he always struck me as 
having a dash of insanity. Sir Bysshe, although a man of large property,rarely 
mingled with persons of his own rank in society. Mr. Timothy Shelley, the 
father of my friend Bysshe, resided at Field Place, near Horsham, on the family 
estate, and kept up the style of the country gentleman. The baronet lived ina 
small house near the town-hall at Horsham, almost without attendance. Sir 
Bysshe was as indifferent to his personal appearance as he was tz his style of 
living. He wore a 1ound frock, and passed a portion of his time in the tap-room 
of the Swan Inn at Horsham,—not drinking, indeed, with its frequenters, but ar- 
guing with them in politics. In pecuniary matters he was mean and extrava- 
gant by turns ; he would one day lavish thousands, and the next dispute about 
farthings. He professed, and indeed felt, during a period of several years, a 
sincere affection for his grandson, and admired him even for the defects of his 
character. It was his purse which supplied young Bysshe with the means of 
printing many of his fugitive pieces. These issued from the press of a prin- 
ter at Horsham named Philiips ; and, although they were not got up in good 
style, the expense was much greater than Shelley could have afforded, if he had 
not received assistance from his grandfather. Atalater period, when the mind 
of the old man had been estranged from his grandson, either because he was 
capable of estimating the folly of which Bysshe was guilty, or because it had 
become so weak that it would be easily acted upon to the prejudice of Bysshe 
in his absence, my friend found as much hostility from his grand- 
father as from some other members of his family. I do not say that this hos- 
tility was unprovoked. It might, perhaps, have been evinced with more judg- 
ment, if, indeed, as far as the grandfather was concerned, his judgment had any 
part in it; but the associates of young Shelley were at one time of a character 
which threatened destruction to his prospects in society, and rendered family 
interference highly necessary. The admirers of Shelley, and of Shelley's infi- 
delity in religious matters, may quarrel with me if they please; but as my ad- 
miration was confined to his heart and to his talents, and never degenerated in- 
to a worship of his principles, I must say boldly, at the risk of displeasing 
them, that when Bysshe was at the height of his influence over those admirers, 
he was become a dangerous member of society. A hundred such men as he 
was then, with such principles, and with pecuniary means for bringing them into 
notice,would have sowna poison which would have destroyed thousands. I was not 
sorry tolearn that his sphere of operations had been narrowed by the interference of 
his family ; for I loved him too dearly not to desire his conversion ; and I loved 
human nature too well not to welcome the check which was given to the 
infidels who stimulated the insanity of Shelley (for it was insanity) to hurtful 
action. 

Whilst I remained in London, which was for about twelvemonths after the 
commencement of my acquaintance with Shelley, he paid me three or four 
visits ; and we wrote to each other frequently. The prospect of my being, at 
the expiration of some four or five years, admitted as a partner in Mr. Acker- 
mann’s concern being, from some misunderstanding between him and my fa- 
ther, at an end, I went into the country, and became interested in the esta- 
blishment of a provincial journal. This brought me more ona par with Shel- 
ley; and there were moments in which, with the power of writing what I 
pleased, and the certainty of its being read, which was not always the case 
with my highly gifeed friend, I thought myself more fortunate than he was. 
Just before [ quitted London, Shelley came up and passed three days with me. 
At this time he was without a guinea, and had even one day recourse to my own 
slenderly furnished purse for a small sum, which he repaid on the morrow out 
of a very small bagance which he had received from a bookseller. On this 
visit to the metropolis, he had brought with him the MS. of three tales, one 
original, the other two translations from the German, which were written in a 
common school ciphering book. He offered them to three or four booksellers 
for ten pounds, but could not find a purchaser. 
ed my departure, he insisted upon my accepting them as a token for remem- 
brance. They were of avery wild and romantic description, but full of ener- 
gy. I kept them until about the year 1822, when I lent them for perusal to a 
friend who held an official situation in the Tower. When I applied for them 
again at the end of some months, I had the mortification of hearing that they 
had been lost. Two years ago, taking up by chance a paper called the No- 
velist, I saw in it one of these tales as a reprint. How it obtained publication 
[know not. Iam quite sure, from the stvle of the MS. presented to me, that 
it was not acopy of a paperof which Shelley had preserved the original ; and | 
am equally certain that my friend did not deceive me when he informed me that 
he had lost the book in which it was written. 

I had not been many months in the country when I heard that Shelley had 
been compelled to quit the university, his open profession of disbelief in re- 
vealed religion rendering his remaining there impossible. As long as he had 
refrained from any flagrant violation of the principles upon which the 
religious education at our universities is fourded, no direct notice was taken of 
his conduct beyond gentle remonstrance. But Shelley was not satisfied with 
disbelieving : he felt that belief was criminal, and that it was his duty to bring 
others to the same state of mind as his own, and which in the pride of human 
error he boasted of as perfection. This is the common case of infidels: they 
imagine that strength of mind is evinced by scepticism, and that all who are 
not sceptics in religivus matters betray a weakness of intellect from which 
they think themselvesexempt. The truly religious man shews the greater strength 
of understanding ; and he is really little better than a fool or a madman who wraps 
himself up in his own conceit, and calls it knowledge. Shelley was not a 
fool as regarded the powers of cenception aud comprehension ; few men have 
evinced a more philosophic turn of mind than he possessed. His was the 
perversion of human intellect; but the flower was past, and it had run to seed, 
Over-study had made him mad on religious subjects; and as on all others his 
mind was fresh and vigorous, he was in the condition of the monomaniac who is 
incurable, because his insanity is concentrated in one faculty. During a short 
absence from college he had written a small work, which he published under 
the appalling title of The Necessity of Atheism. This was printed at Brighton ; 
and as the sale of it was not extensive, he had distributed a considerable num- 
ber of copies gratuitously. As we had always differed on religious subjects, he 
was delicate enough on the occasion to abstain from sending me a copy ; but I re- 
ceived one from another quarter Several copies of this work had been given away 
by Shelley at Oxford ; andas the style in which it was written was as bold and 
vigorous as his doctrines were offensive to the believers in Christianity, it ex- 
cited a parnful degree of interest, and was placed under the eye of the principal 
of the college. Ina conversation which I had with Shelley at Horsham, soon 
after his leaving Oxford, he adverted with great bitterness to the circumstan- 
ces of his forced retirement. ‘* The conduct observed towards me on this oc- 
casion,” said he, ‘ was alike'despotic and disgraceful. You know that I had 
not affixed my name to this work, but that I had never denied the authorship 
I was sent for and interrogated : a copy of the work lay before my interrogator 
With true jesvitical cant, the conversation began on his side with expressions of 
deep regret at the painful task which he had to perform. He then pointed to 
the work, and read some passages of it, on which he commented as he proceed- 
ed, calling my doctrines damnable. He next talked of the necessity of exam 
ple ; and said that my remaining at the university was impossible, if it were 
known that I was the author of what he called ‘this infamous production.” 
‘ But,’ added this pious gt ntleman, ‘there is a ready way of reconciling mat 
ters. Disavow this pamphlet; declarethat you are not the author of it; and 
we will regard all that has passed as never having happened.’ I replied, ‘Sir, 
I do not know what you consider your religion teaches you ; my doctrines teach 





me that to tell alie is at once base, pusillanimous, and sinful. [ did write the 
work ; I see nothing in itof which I have not reasun to be proud ; and no pow- 
er on earth shall make me disavow it!’ You know the result,” added Shelley 
tome. ‘ They think they have disgraced me; but they have only disgraced 
; themselves and their foolish religion.” More than thirty years have elapsed 
ls nee my conversation with Shelley on this painfal subject took place ; but it 
| made so great an impression upon me at the time, and] have so freque ntly re- 


peated it, that I am sure I now give his remarks faithfully. 


When Shelley had quitted Oxford, he passed much of his time at Horsham ; ¢ The portions 


ng bim 


and as I went there frequently, | had many opportunities of seeing 


3; we may awake from them indeed to real wretchedness, as men who | he was not so reserved with others. 

take opiates to lull pain, awake to physical torture ; but the opiate is again ad- | mildest and most modest youths I have ever known ; but once let religion be 

ministered, and again the sufferer is for a time snatched from the grasp of tor- | tioned, and he became alternately scornful and furious. If his opinions 
| contradicted, he contented himself in the first instance with jeers on the 

The personal appearance of Shelley, at the period to which I allude, was | ness of the person who dissented from his views. 

His countenance was open, and full of intelligence; the up, and his adversary became animated in defence of revealed religion, his coun=" 


| flect that his great faculties, if they had been devoted to the cause of God,” 


| 


_todazzle, and aot to guide, I am inclined to curse that want of judgment whieh — 
. | attempted to coerce where it should have persuaded. Shelley was not lesa the vic- 
quainted with the old baronet, to whom I was, some months after my first inter- | tim of the mistaken discipline of his friends than of his own wa wardness. There — 
view with young Bysshe, introduced, at Horsham. Sir Bysshe, according to the | was so much of true benevolence in his nature, that a skilful 


had been entreated by me to reapect my religious principles, false as he mi ght 


consider them to be, he seldom started religious subjects in my presence; 
On all other subjects he was one of 


If the contradiction was 


tenance underwent a fearful change, and his eye became one of fire. His man-— 
ner on these occasions has been described to me more than once ; and I on 
had an opportunity of witnessing it. Never shall I forget that once. It se~ 
vered a friendship of three years’ standing ; it broke off an acquaintance which+ 
had frequently been to me a source of delight; for, religious matters apart, 
Shelley was a msn for even a Christian to delight in ; and although our con- 
nexion was again renewed by correspondence, never did I see him more. When. 
I think of what Shelley was, and of what he might have been—when I re- 


might have been the source of extensive blessing, and that they became a light. 


entor would have 


had little difficulty in promoting its expansion in right channels. He was so — 


kind, that he never could have afflicted the friends who reproved his errors, if 
they would have employed persuasion instead of coercion. The pride of 


boy first led him astray ; the judgment of the man would have reclaimed him, — 
if, on the one hand, his pride had not been flattered by men who professed ad~ — 


miration of his principles ; whilst his family, to whom they gave pain, con 
that pride by the injudicious means which they adopted for his conversion. 


| was Shelley's misfortune to have false friends, and friends without judgment. 


Thad received a letter from Shelley, dated from Horsham, in which he 
nounced his intention of paying me an early visit. Two days afterwards, he 
ever, I had business in the neighbourhood of Horsham, and resolved to go th 
As soon as I had made myself comfortable “ at mine inn,” I walked down 
Field Place, the residence of Mr. Timothy Shelley, distant about a mile fi 
the town, and asked for Bysshe. The servant who answered me said his you 
master was in the town, and that he did not expect him to return until late. 
was then seven inthe evening. Mr. Shelley, who was in the dining-room,ha' 
heard his son asked for, came out, and rudely, as [ thought, told me that 
son was from home, and that it was not the custom to receive his acquai 
ances at Field Place. Feeling that I did not belong to the class of acquai 
ces proscribed by Mr. Timothy Shelley, I told him that he was mistaken, 
that if all his son’s associates were like myself, he would have little to fi 
to his principles. On this Mr. Shelley invited me into the house, and we 
along conversation, in the course of which he almost shed tears when allu 
to the doctrines which his son professed, and took a pleasure in promulgating. 
Mr. Graham had spoken of me in such favourable terms, that Mr. Shelley no 
sooner knew who I was than he made many apologies for his mode of reeeiving 
me, and was as anxious that I should see his son as he had previously been to 
keephim from me. As the time at which Bysshe would return home, however, 
was uncertain, Mr. Shelley promised that his son should call upon me at inn, 
ifhe should not return too late in the evening. As I did not expect that Bysshe 
could call much before nine o’clock, I profited by the fineness of the weather for 
walking, and arrived at the Swan Inn, where I had put up, soon after nine. 
The Swan was a second or third-rate inn, which bad been recommended to me as 
more comfortable than any other house of public entertainment in Horsham ; 
but the entrance to the coffee-room was not very inviting, for it was through a 





On the evening which preced- | 


tap room. As I was passing I saw, to my astonishment, Shelley seated by 
the tap-room fire at a table, on which he was writing, with a glass of brandy- 
and-water before him. ‘ Bysshe,” said I, “this is not a place for you ; come 
into my bed-room.” He left the spot immediately, and we went up-stairs 
together. I ordered tea; and for some time our conversation was mere tea- 
table gossip. When the tray had been removed, he asked me how I had been 
received by his father, expressing his fear that I had been treated with rude- 
ness. I did not conceal from him that it was certainly the reverse of friendly 
in the first instance, but that Mr. Sheltey had handsomely atoned for it by his 
subsequent behaviour. ‘Ah! I understand,” said Shelley; “you told him 
that you were not one of my freethinking friends: and this accounts for the 
readiness with which he announced your being at Horsham, and almost insisted 
that I should immediately call on you. It really astonishes me that he can be 
sosilly. I am quite old enough to select my own acquaintance; and i 
enough, if it he vanity, to believe that there is not one of my friends from 
I have any thing to learn, good or bad, on the subjects which excite my fathe 
anxiety. If there be a seducer, it is myself; andI know that some of 
young fellows have received much paternal admonition to avoid my company. 
Shelley then quitted the subject, and talked of sume experiments in natural 
philosophy which he had been recently performing. From natural philosophy he 
went to politics, and became rather animated, but not violent. Dropping poli- 
tics, he talked of the social condition of man, and of the institutions of society, 
making many severe remarks on the injustice of some of those institutions, the 
tyranny of the aristocracy, and the lamentable position of the lower orders. In 
| all that he said there was much good sense and great benevolence, mixed up 
with an excess of enthusiasm. At any rate, if there was nothing to convince, 
| there was nothing to shock, in the views and opinions which he uttered. Sud- 
denly, however, he exclaimed : ** And all this misery on the one hand, and all 
| this despotism on the other, are the consequences of your boasted Christianity. 
| The aristocracy are not even just to themselves ; they rob their own children of 
their birthright, tokeep up the means of oppression over the multitude; they 
condemn all but their first-born to starvation, end place in his hands the rod of 
despotism, that he may use it with the same cruel hand as themselves. And 
this is Christianity! There are scoundrels to inflict, and fools to undergo the 
infliction. Tam one of these aristocrats. In me,although as it were a living outcast 
from my parent's bosom, the same machinery of oppression is preparing,in order 
that I also in my turn may become an oppressor. But my father deceives him- 
self. My first act, when in possession of my estate, shall be to divide it equal- 
| ly with my family. The world shall see how much more just is the reasoning 
man than the credulous believer.” He proceeded in this strain for a long time ; 
| and then appealed to what he called my reasoning faculties, to throw off the mist 
by which they were obscured. ‘ Come,’’ said he, ‘assert the dignity of your 
nature. Know that reason was given to man in order that it should be exerci- 
sed. If worldly considerations prevent you froin becoming a philosopher, share 
with me freely those means which I can easily raise, and which will enable us 
to see the world, gathering confirmation of my views froma general glance at 
society, and an inquiry into the fictions by which it is now held together; and I 
| will engage at once that, un the day on which I shall come into possession of my 
| property, you shall be independent. You are young and ardent, like myself; to- 
gether, we inay effect wonders.’ I was not led away by the eloquence of my 
friend, and, roused to exertion, undertook the task of converting him ; but I had 
| not the talent to convince, nor was Shelley’s a mind open to conviction. As I 
| proceeded he became angry ; indeed, almost furious. ‘* Do not,” said he, “talk 
| such stuff to me; I hear enough of it at home. There is my father, who, with 
a painting of that impostor, Christ, hanging up in his library, is sometimes vain 
enough to suppose that he can bring reason prostrate before absurdity. I have 
too many of these follies before my eyes: they drive me mad!” And mad, 
indeed, he was. I think I see him still. His eyes flashed fire ; his words rol- 
led forth with the impetuosity of a mountain-torrent ; and even attitude aided 
the manifestation of passion. 

Our conversation had by this time become very painful to me, and [ was anx 
ious for its termination. I had in a great measure lost my own temper, but was 
still cool compared with Shelley. ‘* Come,” said I, ‘it is for me now to talk 
of folly. You are not only fvolish, but ungenerous. Let it be true that my 
scruples are silly—let it be true that there is no trath in revealed religion, what 
do you offer me in exchange! Would you cut the cable from a bark, and let 
it drift at the mercy of the waves? Would you, in a stormy sea, take me out 
of asound vessel, to put me into one of whose soundness you do not yourself 
know anything? You say that I am under a delusion, but you have not convine- 
ed me that my delusien is injurious to me , and you have not shewn me that if 
in the end your opinions should prove a delusion, they will be equally harmless. 
No more of this, Shelley, or from this moment we become strangers, as we have 
been friends ; nay, if it must be so, enemies, as we have been brothers.” * Have 
your own way, mad fool!” exclaimed Shelley ; and, taking his hat, he quitted 

‘the room. It was nearly light, for the clock had struck three. I heard the door 
open, and caught a glimpse of him as he went down the street. I never saw 
him more.* ; 
Six months passed over, during which T only heard of Shelley through an in- 
direct channel. By the end of this time bis quarrel with his father had assumed 
a very serious turn; and he had even called in the aid of a lawyer, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining what measures could be taken to make him independent of 
a control which harassed him. I thought he had forgotten me, but to my sur- 
prise received a long letter from him, in which, with that kind of spirit which I 
had seen developed on so many occasions, he frankly apologised for his behaviour 
to me at Horsham, and asked fur forgiveness. Having done this, he proceeded 











” 





to say that he knew me wel! enough to believe that I would not only forgive the 
| impetuous sally of which he had been guilty, but also lend him my assistance 
towards carrving out an idea which he had long entertained, and was ther. resolved 
to realise. He wished, he said, to ascertain what the effect of society and a 


of the conversation between myself and Shelley, now given, are from 


As he | notes which I made a few days afte: wards, 
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arance inthe busy world would be upon the mind of a person brought 


» 


for the direction of the moral faculties, accompanied with such know- 


prefer females, as they are usually more precocious than males. J would under- 
take to make a provision for the parents ; and would bind myself to watch over 
‘the children as if [ were their own father. 


ds shall have been sufficiently matured to enable me to ascertain, when 


been veiled from human prejudice.” Although a younger man than Shelley, 


passions in full vigour, was more than absurd—it washorrible. Shelley,with 
‘2 blind confidence in his own virtue, saw no danger. 
ment, and considered it infallible. Christian principles would have shewn 
the folly of this reliance on human intellect against human passions; but 


a poor packthread of infidelity stronger than the cable of Christianity. I re- 
d to him firmly, but kindly ; explained to him the impracticability of his 
me ; and hinted to him that, even if it were practicable, it would not be ho- 
prable. My remonstrances were not without effect. In a few days he wrote 
me to say that my arguments had convinced him, and that he abandoned the 
pject; not, however, because he thought it impracticable, or doubted his vwn 
er to go through it with success and honour, but because he was unwilling to 
the means of exposing two persons to the scorn and ebloquy of a world which 
yas unable to understand his motives. 
In the course of about a month after the receipt of this letter, I had another 
m him, written under very gloomy impressions, and in which he informed me 
he had been recently much troubled with dyspeptic symptoms, and was tor- 
ed by visions. At that time I did not understand clearly from his letier the 
are of these visions; but my own experience in after years enabled me to 
prehend fully what I had previously put down to the account of a diseased 
gination. 
to Shelley, his history from this time is known to the world. T have no 
reminiscences of him. He married, then went abroad, and lost his life by 
When IJ recall to memory all the fine and beactiful traits of character 
whieh he exhibited, I cannot but regret that such a mind should have been clouded 
by @ delusion to which he gave the name of reason, but which I called madness. 
When I remember how kind he was to his friends, how charitable he was to the 
unfortunate, I feel inclined to exclaim that infidelity does not necessarily make a 
man scoundrel. In Shelley the principles of human justice were strongly 
marked, He was incapable of a deliberately unkind or dishonourable action 
But if Task what Shelley did for society, I answer—nothing but injury. When 
I refleet that the poison which did not destroy him was unsparingly administered 
by him to others, who were more susceptible of its influence, I can hardly regret 
that ieee was cut short, for increasing years brought to him only increase of 
error. He lived an infidel to corrupt, when his brilliant powers enabled him to 
be a successfully converting Christian ! 


THE ROW IN THE TEA-SHOP. 


I'll tell you all about it as well as I can. We call our mistress Old Mother 
Britain—not out of disrespect, for it’s quitethe contrary ; but because she’s at 
the head of the concern, and the business is carried on by her sons. And a 
precious large concern it is, let me tell you. We've “departments,” as the 
clerks and shopmen call ‘em, up-stairs and down-stairs, and in doors and out o’ 
doors, for ev sort of thing, Ido believe, that ever was manufactured or 
created throughout the universal world. 

Well, of course there’s lots of us employed, and plenty of mouths to feed, 
and we don’t starve, I promise you ; but the order of the day is that we must 
all work and earn our victuals before we eat ’em—and all right, too, say I. So 
now about myself, because this bit of a row at the tea-shop was all my fault, 
as some folks say ; though others think | was uncommonly ill used, and I think 
sotoo. However, the case is this. My business is to carry out goods and go 
of errands; and among the rest, I’ve been in the habit of going pretty consiant- 
ly to the tea-shop for Lord knows how long, because, you see, pretty near all 
the of Mother Britain's establishment have taken it into their heads to 
ik tea either morning or evening, and some both. So, of course, we con- 
a precious lot, and are out-and-out the very best customers old Peck Ho 


ae 










I was old enough to see all the folly of this project. The idea of a youth of | that I delivered the boxes tothe shopmen sometimes in the street or at a side 
enty shutting himself from the world with two females until an age when, | dour, as they directed me, instead of in the shop, as formerly. 

put religious instruction, they would have no other guarantee for their chas- | well for a bit, and then comes another change ; for one morning, as I was agoing 
tity than the reason of a man who would then be in the summer of life, with all | along a bye street that runs at the back of their premises, a queer looking fel- 
low pops his head out of a little dirty window, and says, ‘ Hist! come a litule 
How should he have seen | nearer, my lad, will you? 
‘any! He had raised up for himself his own standard of morality and self-go- | is watching us.” 


ley held the principles of revealed religion in contempt, and thought his | ing to you. I should catch it preciovsly.” 





The Albion. 


However, those who managed 


Then one of our chief clerks said that | 


So that the only difference that the old gentleman's grand speech made was, 


That did very | 


I just want to say a few words to you now nobody 


** Watching !” says1I; ‘ who cares a word about that!” 
“I do, for one,” says he; ‘for if any one of our shopmen saw me speak- 


** Well, then, what are you, if I may make so bold as to ask*” says I. 
So he up and told me he was one of the head porters thet were employed in | 
the warehouses and stores at the back of the tea-shop, where no customer is 
ever allowed to go, and where they mix up the teas and carry on other secrets 
of the trade ; and he ends by asking me the price of the smvuking and chewing 
stuff, telling me that he had seen me deliver a box to one of the shopmen round 
the corner. SuTI tells him the ready money price, and, my eyes! I thought 
he'd a thrown himself out o’ the window, and he grinned and looked as savage 
and ugly as a monkey. 

“Ah!” says he at last, “I guessed how it was. If our shopmen arn’t a 
precious set of scamps, I'm blessed! To think of their charging us poor fel- 
lows at the rate they do!—pretty near as high as master does !”” 

** Well,” says I, “that's all between yourselves, and you must settle it as you 
can. However, I happen to have a box in my pocket, and one chep's money’s | 
as good as another's ; so you've only got to fork out, and it’s yours.” 

“Won't I?” cries be; and before you could say Jack Robinson, he pops the 
money out at window, and snatches at the box like a dog at a bone. 

“All right, old fellow,” says I; ‘good luck to you!” and I was going 
away ; but he calls me back, and tipping me a wink, says, “If you should 
happen to be passing this way to-morrow or next day, just tap at the window, 
will you?” 

“T shouldn't much wonder if I did,” says I; and of course I didn’t forget to 

do so; and I never had to wait long after I'd tapped at the window before out 
popped either a head or ahand, with the money all ready. 
Our folks at home were mightily pleased at my regularly bringing the money 
home, and no complaints; and I was in uncommon high spirits, to be sure, and 
so, perhaps I wasn't quite socareful as I ought to have been about being seen 
by the shopmen, as I turned the corner into the back street. However, what 
I sold there didn’t make any difference iu the amount of their purchases in 
front for a long while; and then, instead of lessening, they became larger and 
larger; so that at last, I thought it would save a great deal of going backward 
and forward if I bad a good lot of boxes sent at once to a public-house just op- 
posite old Peck Ho’s shop. 

Well, our folks at home had no objections, but sent aclerk to “ superintend,” 
as they called it, my transactions, and I was to act under him, and obey his or 
ders, though I was stil! held responsible for the goods, and the money for which 
I sold them his was all very capital, as T thought, till one day when I was 
standing at the counter waiting for our tea being packed, as usual, who should 
come forward from the back shop but another lung-tailed chap, just like the old 
hambug who had made a speech to me befure. 

‘* Who's this?” says [ to the shopman. 

‘“‘ He’s a rum un,” says he, winking as usual; “he won't stand any gam- 
mon, I can tell you; so I hope you haven't got any boxes in your pocket this 
time.” 

‘Only one,” says I, carelessly ; “but I've got plenty more over the way, at | 
the Anchor; so you've only to make me a sign whenever you want any, and 
the coast is clear.” 

“‘That’s your sort!” sayshe, and he began laughing and rubbing his hands 
—the hypocrite! I little guessed then for why. However, I had no time to 
ask questions ; for up comes the lung tailed swell, seeraingly in a terrible pas- 
sion, and makes me a speech full of big words, just like t’other about what his 





to his back. I don’t know that that’s his right name, but that’s what my 
_ brother Jack, who has picked up some of the French lingo, calls him, because 
he dines at Ho,* and never comes down into the shop, as you will hear pre- 
sently ; but when he’s doue pecking at his ho, goes into his back drawing-room 
up-stairs, and pretends to be busily engaged in posting his books : but l'd bet 
sixpence, if one could but get a sight of him, he’d be found lying upon a sofa, 
smoking, or perhaps chewing, for all that he pretends he won’t suffer neither 
one nor t’other in his house ; and that was how the row begen. 

But I must go on regular, and tell my story straight, and not in and out, 
like a dog's hind leg, as I’m doing now, or I shall never come to an end of it. 
Well: it was a pretty long while ago that 1 was buying some tea over the 
counter une morning, when one of old Peck Ho’s shopmen claps his eye upon 
a small box that | was going to carry home with the tea, and he looks uncom- 
mon cunning, and winks, and says, 

“What have you got there ?”” 

“Sammut to order,” says [. 
the use of.” 

“Then you don’t eat such stuff as that?’ he asks. 

“Eat it!” cries 1; “{ should think not!” for the very smell of it was enough 
to knock one backwards. 

“Humph!” says he, “step this way, yocng man;” and he takes me into 
the back part of the shop, out of hearing of the rest of the shopmen; and then 
whispers, “‘ Do you think you could bring me a box of that very same at a fair 

rice 7” 
ene No doubt,” says I; “but I must first ask our people at home.” 

“In course,” says he. ‘ But, mind, it’s for me, and I'll pay you for it cash 
down. We arn't agoing to set it against the tea account for reasons.” And 
he clapped his foretinger to the side of his nose and winked. 

Well, when I gets home [ tells our people; and they said directly that he 
might just have as many boxes as he liked, provided he paid forthem. So, after 
that, I hardly ever went to the tea-shop without taking him a box, which he al- 
ways received and paid for at the back of the shop, winking and looking cunning 
as before ; and | found out afterward that he sold it to the rest of the chaps at 
a great profit. 

owever, sly as he was, they soon began to smell a rat, and at last found out 
how he came by it; and then they were all at me after the same fashion—that 
is, one by one—whenever they could catch me alone. ‘ Well,” thinks I, ‘ this 
is a rum way of doing business. But trade's trade. I deliver the goods, and 
am regularly paid, aad that’s enough for me.” So I continued going and com- 
ing, a8 before ; and our people were very well content at home: and so they ap- 
peared to be at the tea-shop, till one morning when I was standing at the coun- 
ter, waiting while they were making up the packages I was to take with me, a 
big fellow with a long pigtail came forward from the back-shop, strutting like a 
turkey-cock, and bawled out, * Hollo! you, sir!” meaning me. 


“T gets lots of things to carry that I don’t know 


“Weil,” says I, “here lam. What's the matter now, old gentleman?” 

“ Be respectful,” sayshe. “ Listen and obey! It is an order.” 

“Very well,” says I: “ only just tell us what it is for, and I dare say our folks 
at home will execute it.” 

“Hold your barbarian tongue !” cried he. “ Listen, tremble, and obey! It 
is an order. Our most——” Here he said a great many hard words that [ 
can’t recollect ; but at the end of them came “ master,” meaning old Peck Ho. 
“Our master sitting up-stairs in his drawing-room, has been informed that you, 


under pretence of rey to this his shop to buy teas, have brought here lots of and paper, and the sooner you write me a delivery order the better.” 
0 


a most abominable herd for smoking and chewing, whereby the stomachs of all 
his shopmen and porters are filled {ull of maggots, and he don’t mean to stand 
it any longer. So, hark ye, young fellow, he commands you never to do so 
again never no more, or else the devil an ounce of tea shall you ever be served 
with here. What'll you dothen? No, not a single penn’orth if you were starv- 
ing. Put that in your pipe and smoke it. It is anorder. Be silent and obey !” 
And aang made his speech, the queer old chap strutted off as proudly as he had 
entered. 

‘* Well,” says I to the shopman who had been serving me, and who was one 
of my regular customers, ‘‘ what dy'e think of that? ho is that old file? He 
doesn’t seem to think small-beer of himself at any rate.” 

“Never you mind his nonsense,” said the shopman, winking as usual; “he’s 
one of our master’s private friends, and may do very well to sit and gossip with 


him up-etairs: but he’s an old humbug, and knows nothing about business. [f| tet efter we had been shut up some time together, and began to feel that it was 


you've got a box in your pocket for me this time, of course we shan’t go into 
the back-shop to do business together now he’s there; but you can give it me 
as you go vut of the door, and I've got the cash ready.” 

When I told our people at home about the cld humbug and his order, some 





* En haut, perhaps '—Printer's Devil. 


master had heard while sitting up-stairs in his drawing-room, That was bad 
enough ; but, my eyes! how I stared when the beggar behind the counter, who 
had bought lots of me himself, began to open upon me in the same style, and 
say that it was a burning shame and a sin for me to bring into their house such 
abominable stuff, and fill all their insides with hairy caterpillars, when I had 
been strictly forbidden, by a message from their highly respectable (and [ can’t 
remember whiat besides) master up stairs in his drawing-room ; and when he 
had done blackguarding me, he turned round to the long-tailed chap, and said, 
‘* Please your worship's honour, I should recommend you to have him search- 
ed, for I have no doubt he has got some of the nasty stuff about him now.” 
“Shut the front door!” shouted long-tail, and it was clapt-to directly ; and 
then he called half-e-dozen porters from the back premises, and [ was regularly 
searched, and the box taken out of my pocket. 

“ Well,” says I, ‘are you satisfied now?” 

‘Not quite,” says the speech making chap, grinning ; and then he made a 
sign tothe men who held me, and they led me away to a corner inclosed with 
strony iron rails, into which they thrust me, and locked me up like a wild beast 
in a cage. 

“Dash my buttons!” thinks I, “this is a pretty go! However, our clerk’s 
at the Anchor, and so he’l] soon come over to inquire after me, and set all right 
in no time ; for if Mother Britain will stand such a rig as this, why then I'm a 
Dutchman, that’s all.”’ 

And, sure enough, the clerk came soon after into the shop, and when he 
asked for me, one of the shopmen pointed to the corner where [ was penned 
up, and, with a broad grin on his ugly mug, said, “‘ There he is! you can go 
and speak to him, if you like.” 

So the clerk came and talked to me through the bars, and I told him what 
had happened ; and just as I'd made an end of my story, up comes the long- 
tailed chap, with the porters following him, and begins speechifying again to 
the clerk as he had before to me. ‘* Well,” thinks J, ‘ our supermtendent is 
somebody, at all events; and so now T hope the fellow will get as good as he 
brings ;”” and, to tell the truth, our clerk began pretty fairly, and I thought we 
should have got off better than we did. 

“ Really, sir,” said he, ‘this is a very awkward piece of business. TI don’t 
mean to say that this here young man is exactly to be held immaculately inno 
cent for bringing what you told him he ought not into your shop; but, upon my 
honour, it seems to me that your own people are more to blame in holding out 
temptation to him—for buy the stuff they will.”’ 

‘It is an order,” said the long-tailed fellow solemnly; “ it comes from our 
master up stairs in his drawing-room.” 

** Well,” said our clerk, “if you'll just allow me to step up stairs to him, I 
dare say we can soon settle 4 

Here he was stopped short by such a yelling as I hardly ever heard before. 
“ You ! you speak to our master! you go iuto his presence! Was ever such 
insolence heard of Yah! yah!” and suchlike cries, they kept on, open- 
mouthed, like a pack of dogs ; and while the clerk was gaping with wonder and 
fright, and hardly knew whether he was standing on his head or his heels, they 





company. 

“ And now,” said the long tailed chap, ‘‘as we've got you safe, I'll just tell 
you what o'clock itis. You've gota lot of boxes over at the Anchor, and out 
of this you don’t stir till I've gut ‘em every one. Mark that. So there's pen 


“1 wish you may getit!” says I, for I’d no notion of anything of that sort 
then ; but the clerk nudged me on the elbow, and whispered, “ Leave it all to 
me.” ' 
“ Listen!” cried our gaoler; “here you will be kept without food or drink 
till I have one third of the smoking and chewing abomination in my hands, and 
then you shall have a penny luaf each; and when I've got another third, why 
then you shall have half-a-pint of excellent water ; and when you have given 
up all, and promised fauhfully never to bring any more into the shop, or any part 
of the premises, I will indulge you so far as to allaw you to go up to the ccun- 
ter, and have your usual quantity of tea, provided that you pay for the same, 
and then you may go about your business, aud be thankful to our highly respec- 
table master, &c. &c., for letting you off so easy.” 

This was what I call “ precious hard lines.” But, to make short of the mat 


past the dinner hour, the clerk said that we were fairly in for it, and it was no 
use to run restive, and so that I had better consent to give up the boxes, which, 
as I told you before, were under my control. 

“TI dare say,” says I; “anda pretty figure I should cut when I got home, and 
they asked me for the money.” 


opened the iron gate, aud shoved him neck and crop into the cage, to keep me | 


July 3, 


8 ¥ of tnem laughed very heartily ; but one or two of them thought it was no laugh” ordered to superintend your actions ; and so, if you do as I tell you, you'll be all 
p in solitude without religion ; without other education than that which was | ing matter to assist in filling people's stomachs with maggots—for they believed 


what old Peck Ho had told his crony to say. 
as would enable the individual to turn it to account at a future period, but | that department of Mother Britain's trade made inquiries, and soon found out | another, we we 
ich during the course of the education would shut out inquiry on subjects of | that Master Peck Ho himaclf had been in the habit of keeping a stock by him | what he called 
igious or social government. “For this purpose,” said Shelley, “I wish to | of the said smoking and chewing stuff, for the sole purpose of supplying his ser- | delivery order, and the boxes 
find two young persons of not more than fvuur or five years of age ; and should | vants therewith, and that he sold it to them at such an exorbitant rate as to bring 


Tight.” 
. There's aome sense in that, to be sure,” says I; and so, from one thing to 
nt on arguing about the matter, till at last he agreed to give me 
a written indamnitication ; and then, to cut it short, I signed a 
were all brought over to Peck Ho’s house from 
the Anchor, and snugly stowed away in the back shop to be burnt, as they 


back into his own pocket a great portion of their salaries. Indeed, it was clear | said, and likely enough too when it gets into their pipes ; and then I went home, 

, enough, from the way in which his shopmen bothered me about bringing it, that looking sheepish enough, as you may suppose. 

If you can assist me in this scheme, ours was a pretty deal the best market. 

I will withdraw from the world with my charge, and in some sequestered spot di- | as the fellows had taken it into their heads to smoke and chew, they would get | ther Britain's establishment. 
their education. They shall know nothing of men or manners until their} supplied with the stuff somehow, by hook or by crook, whether we sold it to | had given themselves airs, 


There was plenty of talking about this business, of course, through all Mo- 
It wasn't the first time that oldPeck Ho's people 
and we had put up with many things from them that 


t 1D | them or not; and that it was a tradesman’s duty “to push his goods” wherever | we shouldn't bave stood from any body else, because our people had got it into 
fought into play, what the impressions of the world are upon the mind when it | he could. 


their heads that they couldu’t do without his teas. So there was lots of plans 
canvassed ; but at last vur department thought the best plan would be to send 
my brother Jack with me and the superintendent clerk, to try if he could get 
back the boxes, or something of the same value. Now Jack, you should know, 
is our principal watchman, and keeps a pretty sharp look-out all round Mother 
Britain's premises ; and if he catches any ill-looking scamps prigging stray arti- 
cles, no matter how big and swaggering they may be, he’s the boy that can lar- 
rup ’em, and no mistake. 

So away we went; and when Jack got to Peck Ho’s house, he asks, ‘“‘ Where- 
abouts is the old fellow’s drawing-room, where he sits and gives his orders ?” 
And when he was tuld that it was at the back,** Very well,” say he, “then I shan’t 
bother the folks in the shop at present ;” and away he goes to the other side of the 
premises,smashes a window ali to atoms, jumps in like a cat, and takes possession 
of a room, out of which Peck Ho's people ran scampering as if old Scratch was at 
their heels, Well, I was only to be a looker on till they came to settle about 
damages; but the superiutendent clerk followed him, of course, and finding 
him, as it were, quite at home inthe room which he had ali to himself, asked 
him what he meant todonext. ‘‘: Have a shv at the old begyar’s drawing room 
windows,” says Jack. “ Letdaylight in upon him a bit. Why the varmint has 
sat there chewing and smoking, till it's my belief he doesn’t know which way 
the wind blows.”’ 

**T don’t think that'll do,” says the clerk; ‘for you see he has always been 
used to be treated with so much ceremony and respect, that really—upon my 
honour—I!—I don’t think he'll exactly comprehend ——”’ 

* Won't he?” cried Jack ; **why that’s the only way to conwince him, and 
make him shew. Why the dickens dvesn’t he go down into bis shop and mind 
his business, like othertradesmen? Stir him ep with a long pole, as the show- 
men say, and we shall see what he’s like.” 

** Stop a bit, at any rate,” says the clerk, “ for here comes one of his parti- 
cular friends across the vard to speak to us,” and sure enough there was another 
of Peck Ho's iong-tailed friends making friendly signs to the clerk, who was 
looking out of window in the room that Jack had taken possession of, and 
which was over an outbuilding at the back of the yard, and opposite the draw- 
ing-roor. 

The chap was not so awdacious and rumbustical as t’other that got hold of 
us in the front-shop ; but he began in the same way about Jack's dongs having 
come to the ears of hishighly respeciable, &c. &c. master as he sat in his back 
drawing room; and then there was a long parleyvoo between bim and our clerk, 


who seemed to me to talk in pretty near as hambuggish a way as if he be- 
longed to their lot; and I fancy Jack thought so too, for he was uncommon 
fidgety. 


But it was of no use. We were nvder his orders, and so must “prin and 
‘bide it;” and at last they agreed between ‘ein that, as the boxes were taken 
away from me by some fellows in the front shop, we were to go there and ask 
civilly for them ortheir value. So Jack nailed up the door of the room he had 
taken, in case we should want it again, and away we went round to the front, 
which cut rather a different figure than usual, as several of old Peck Ho's long- 
tailed cronies were standing behind the counter, and one of them was walking up 
and down the shop with his hands behind him as if he was the regular master. 
There was also an additional counter placed crossways, so as to keep us near 
the door; and upon the said counter was piled a lot of empty chests, and on 
them stood a parcel of china figures of maudarins nodding their heads, and of 
little grinning chinamen with swords in each hand, that began swinging back- 
ward and forward, and clinking against each other whenever somebody behind 
pulled a string. All this was, of course, to prevent us from going farther into 
the shop, or seeing what was go'ny on behind; but somehow it seemed to tickle 
Jack's faucy uncommonly ; for he whispered to me, “I think we shall have 
some fun.” 

Well, the clerk made a demand «|| regular for the boxes or the cash; and 
then, you'll hardly believe it, but one of the fellows had the i npudence to declare 
that their “highly respectable, Qc. &c. &c. master, up-stairs in the drawing- 
room,” knew nothing about the imatier, and had never given any authority of 
the sort to the chap who demanded them, and who was no better than an old 
ass. ‘* However,’ says he, ‘‘as you are here, I'li send up a message to inquire 
what his highly respectable pleasure is in the business, and in the meanwhile 
you may set down on that bench at the duor.” 

** By all means,” says our clerk, just as politely as if he had been asked up 
into the drawing-room; and so dowu we sat, looking as I thought, like three 
precious noodles. 

**[ shan’t stand this much longer!” 
half an hour kicking our heels. 

** Don’t be hasty!’ says the clerk, “it'll ali be made right presently.” 

“T say, old chap,” shouts Jack to one of the fellows benind the counter, “it 
seems to take a precious long while to go up-stuirs and down at this house !” 

“Very!” says the fellow, as solemn as a clerk saying Amen. 

“That won't do for me!” cries Jack, jumping up. * Don't answer me in 
that fashion, but brush off directly and see if your messenger has come down, 
or I'll just have a smash at that crockery, and bring your betters about your 
years!” 

‘* Pray don't think of such a thing !”” says the fellow, looking horribly fright- 
ened ; “I'll be back again in no tine, your honour !”” and away he skips nimbly 
enough ; but it was fullten minutes before be came back, and then he said 
that one of the head clerks would come and give us an answer in a quarter of an 
hour. 

* Allright !” says our clerk. 

“* All wrong !”? says Jack ; and he sat down again grombling like a bear with 
a sore heed, fertwenty minutes lounger, but still no message arrived. “ What 
d'ye think of it now !’" says he to our clerk. 

Why,” says he at last, “I must confess I don't think this is quite respect- 
ful ; but I dare say we shall hear something presently, if we have patience and 
wait long enough : for you see we don't know who it was that the shopman spoke 
to; and perhaps he'd to speak to another, and he to a third, and so on through 
the different departments.” 

“ That's the way they’ve been bambooziing you all along,” says Jack. “‘ Our 
business is with old Peck Ho; and he, instead of minding his shop and coming 
to the scratch like a man, sends some fee-fa-fum of a crony whom perhaps you 
never see at all.” 

“| muat confess that they are rather slow coaches,” says the clerk. 

« Let me have my way a bit,” says Jack ; ‘‘and if I don't mend their paces, 
I’m a brewer's horse! Come, we've waited now a quarter past the time.” 

“ Well,” says the clerk, ‘as you were sent here to do something, I suppose 
you must; but don't be too rough, that’s a good fellow !” 

“Not abit of it!” cries Jack, jumping up; and scarcely were the words out 
of his mouth, before his stick was rattling away among the smirking china 
mandarins and grinning little images, which he sent flying piecemeal in all direc- 
tions. 

As he struck the first blow, the shopmen all ran away into the back premises ; 
and just as he had cleared off the lot of crockery and had raised his stick to 
knock down another great china mandarin that stood nodding as if mocking him, 
the principal long-tailed chap, whom we had cavght sight of before, came rush- 
ing forward, erying, ‘Stop, stop! Don't do any more mischief, and we'll agree 
to any thing !” 

Very well, old’un,” says Jack; ‘mind you do, orelse I'll soon have ano- 
ther shindy, and not leave off quite so soon!” And he quietly put his stick under 
his arm, and turned round to our clerk and said to him, “It’s your turn now, I 
suppose ; but dun't you see as that smash answers better than parleyvooing with 
Ko He, and Shoe Shong, and Twang Key, end the rest of the humbugs !” 

Well, the long pigtailed chap looked pretty considerably flabbergasted when 
he saw the china chips lying scattered all round, and made two or three attempts 
befure he could get out a word. But at last he turned to our clerk ; and, lifting 
up his eyes and hands, said, ‘‘ Dear me! this is a very strange sort of man that 
you have brought with you ” (:eaning Jack) ‘ Why those figures were put 
up there on purpose to frighten you, and prevent your coming farther into the 
shop. What our highly respectable, &e &c. Ke. master would say if he knew 
they were destroyed, [ dare not think of. Lucky it is that I cane in time to save 
that large figure, for the destruction of that could not have been concealed from 
him. As it is, we must make the best report we cen. So, in the first place,you 
must humbly ask his pardon for the mischief you have done.” 

“I'd see him d d!” cries Jack, but couldn't get any farther in what he 
meant to say, because our superintendent clerk clapped his hand before his mouth, 
and said with a consequential air,— 

“You've done your part of the business very well, but you must leave me to 
settle it. Remember, I belong to the counting-house, and was sent by the heads 
of our departme:t.” 


says Jack, after we had sat pretty near 
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“ Humph !" says he; “it’s a bad job, that’s certain. But remember, I was 


‘| wish them 4s sent you had the pleasure of yourcompany now,” says Jack, 
i doggedly ; and away he goes and sits himself down upon the bench again and I 
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sits beside him, and there we listened to the parleyvooing between our clerk and 
old Peck Ho's folks. But, as that sort of jabbering is all so very much alike, I 
shan’t bother you nor myself by attempting to repeatit. However, you must 
know the end of it; that is, if it is an end, as they say it is: but about that I 
have nothing to say, when we have such a queer set to deal with. Hang me if 
I believe old Peck Ho himself knows the rights of the business yet !—but never 
mind, that’s his concern. Well, what do you think ovr clerk agreed to 1 You'll 
never guess. Why, to be satisfied with about half the cost price of the stolen 
boxes (and that to be paid for by a long-dated bill), and the use of ashed, up a 
narrow lane opposite their shop, to put our trucks in. So there’s my account of 
the row up to this present writing ; and as [ suppose I shall have to go backward 
and forward again for tea as usual, if anything fresh turns up, I can let you 
know. In the meanwhile, however, you may take my word for it that Jack’s | 
alive ! 
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MEMORIALS OF GORMANDISING. 
BY M. A. TITMARSH. 
Paris, May 1841. 

The man who makes the best salads in London, and whom, therefore, we have 
facetiously called Sultan Saladin,—a man who is conspicuous for his love and 
practice of all the polite arts—music, to wit, architecture, painting, and cooke- 
ry—once took the humble personage who writes this into his library, and laid 
before me two or three volumes of manuscript year-books, such as, since he 
began to travel and to observe, he has been in the habit of keeping. 

Well, after looking through three or four of Saladin's volumes, I grew so 
charmed with them, that I used to come back every day and study them. I de- 
clare there are bills of fare in those books over which | have cried. 

Lying awake, then, of nights, or wandering solitary abroad on wide commons, 
or by the side of silent rivers, or at church when Dr. Snufflem was preaching 
his favourite sermon, or stretched on the flat of my back sinoking a cigar at the 
club when X was talking of the corn-laws, or Y was describing that famous 
run they had with the Z hounds—at all periods, I say, favourable to self-exaini- 
nation, those bills of fare have come into my mind, and often and often I have 
thought them over. “ Titmarsh,” I have said to myself, “if ever you travel 
again, do as the sultan has done, and keep your dinner bills. They are always 
pleasant to look over ; they always will recall happy hours and actions, be you 
ever so hard pushed for a dinner, and fain to put up with an onion and a crust ; 
of the past fate connot deprive you. Yesterday is the philosopher's property ; 
and by thinking of it, and using it to advantage, he may gaily go through to- 
morrow, doubtful and dismal though it be. Try this lamb stuffed witk pistachio 
nuts; another handful of this pillau. Ho, you rascals! bring round the sherbet 
there, and never spare the jars of wine—'tis true Persian, on the honour of a 
Barmecide!” Is not that dinner ia the Arabian Nights aright good dinner ? 
Would you have had Bedreddin to refuse and turn sulky at the windy repast, or 
to sit down grinning in the face of his grave entertainer, and gaily take what 
came? Remember what came of the honest fellow’s philosophy. He slapped 
the grim old prince in the face ; and the grim old prince, who had invited him 
but to laugh at him, did preseutly order a real and substantial repast to be set 
before him,—great pyramids of smoking rice and pillau (a good pillau is one of 
the best dishes in the world,) savoury kids, snow-cooled sherbets, luscious wine 
of Schiraz; with an accompaniment of moon-faced beauties from the ha- 
rem, no doubt, dancing, singing, and smiling in the most ravishing manner. 
Thus should we, my dear friends, laugh at Fate’s beard, as we confront him,— 
thus should we, if the old monster be insolent, fall to and box his ears. He 
has a spice of humour in his composition ; and be sure he will be tickled by 
such conduct. 

Some months ago,when the expectation of war between England and France 
grew to be so strong, and there was such atalk of mobilising national guards, 
and arming three or four hundred thousand more French soldiers—when such 
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| light and the glittering service gave an appearance of plenty and hospitality that 
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ting up neatly the dishes on a trencher at the side-table, and several waiters at- 
tending in green coats, red plush tights, and their hair curled. There was a 
great quantity of light in the room; some handsome plated ware ; the pheas- 
ants Came in with their tails to their backs; and the smart waiters, with their 
hair dressed and parted down the middle, gave a pleasant, lively, stylish appear- 
ance to the whole affair. 

Now I certainly dined (by the way, I must not forget to mention that we had 
with the beef some boiled kidney potatoes, very neatly dished up in a napkin)—I 
certainly dined, I say ; and half an hour afterwards felt, perhaps more at my 
ease than I should have done had [ consulted my own inclinations, and devour- 
ed twice the quantity that on this occasion came to my share. But I would rath- 
er, aS a man not caring for appearances, dine, as a general rule, off a beef-steak 
for two at the Café Fov, than sit down to take atenth part of such a meal every 
day. There was only one inan at the table bosides your humble servant who 
did not put water into his wine ; and he—I mean the other—was observed by his 
friends, who exclaimed, ‘* Comment vous buvez sec,” as if to do so was a won- 
der. The consequence was, that half-a-dozen bottles of wine served for che 
whole ten uf us; and the guests, having despatched their dinner in an hour, 
skipped lightly away from it, did not stay to ruminate and to feel uneasy, 
and to fiddie about the last and penultimate waistcoat button, as we do after 
a house dinner at aun English club. What was it that made the charmof this 
dinner'—for pleasant it was. It was the neat ani comfortable maaner 
in which it was served ; the pheasant-tails had a considerable etfect ; that snowy 
napkin coquettishly arranged round the kidneys gave them a distingué air; the 





sent every body away contented. 
I put down this dinner just to shew English and Scotch house-keepers what 


may be done, and for what price. Say, 
s. d. 
Soup and fresh bread, . } 
Beef and carrots...- , PFIME COSt. . 22-252 seee ---2 ees = i> gual 26 
PW 1e Gti BRUNE. .54'.- <2 sccc so aus~ ce nee bone + sata saue 3 6 
Peete CMD 65 os boca bce co su:cccdaaeoeewaksanueess eens 5 0 
Grapes, pears, cheese, vegetables. ...........--2+---+---- eee ee 30 
14 0 


For fifteen pence par téte, a company of ten persons may have a dinner set 
before them,—nay, and be made to fancy that they dine well, provided the ser- 
vice is handsomely arranged, that you have a good stuck of side dishes, &c., in 
your plate chest and don’t spare the spermaceti. 

As for the wine, that depends on yourself. Always be crying out to your 
friends, ** Mr. So and-so, I don't driak inyself, but pray pass the bottle. Tom- 
kins, my boy, help your neighbour, and never mind me. What! Hopkins, are 
there two of uson the Doctor's !'st? Pass the wine; Smith I’m sure won't re- 
fuse it ;” and soon. A very good plan is to have the butler (or the fellow in 
the white waistcoat, who ‘ behaves as sich’’) pour out the wine when wanted (in 
half glasses, of course), andto make ad uced great noise and shouting, * John, 
John, why the devil, sir, don’t you help Mr. Simkins to another glass of wiae!” 
If you point ont Simkius once or twice in that way, depend upon it, he won’t 
drink a great quantity of yourliquor. You may thus keep your friends from be- 
ing dangerous, by a thousand innocent mancenvres; and, as [ have said before, 
you may very probably make them helieve they have had a splendid dinner. 
There was only one man in our company the other day who ever thought that he 
had not dined; and what was he? a foreigner,—a man of discontented, inqui 
ring spirit, always carping at things, and never satisfied. 

Well, next day I dined au cinguieme with a family (of Trish extraction, by the 
way), and what do you think was our dinner for six persons. Why, simply, 

Nive dozen Ostend oysters ; 





ferocious yells of hatred against perfidious Albion were uttered by the liberal 


French press, that I did really believe the rupture between the two countries | 


was about immediately to take place; being seriously alarmed, I set off for 
Paris at once. My good sir, what could we do without our Paris? I came 
here first in 1815 (when the Duke and [ were a good deal remarked by the in- 


habitants); I proposed but to stay a week ; stopped three months, and have re- 


turned every year since. There is something fatal in the place—a charm about 
it—a wicked one very likely—but it acts on us all; and perpetually the old 
Paris man comes hieing back to his quarters again, and is to be found, as usual, 
sunning himself in the Ruede la Paix Painters, princes, gourmands, officers 
on half pay—serious old ladies even acknowledge the attraction of the place— 


are more at ease here than in any other place in Europe ; and back they come, | 


and are to be found sooner or later occupying their old haunts. 

My darling city improves, too, with each visit, and has some new palace, or 
church, or statue, or other gimcrack, to greet youreyes withal. A few years 
since, and lo! onthe column of the Place Vendéme, instead of the shabby tri- 
coloured rag, shone the bronze statue of Napoleon. Then came the famous 
triumphal arch ; a noble building indeed !—how stately and white, and beauti- 
ful and strong, it seeins to dominate over the whole city. Next was the obe- 
lisk ; a huge bustle and festival being made to welcome it to thecity. Then 
came tbe fair asphaltum terraces round about the obelisk; then the fountains 
to decorate the terraces. I have scarcely been twelve months absent, and be- 
hold they have gilded all the Naiads and Tritons; they have clapped a huge 
fountain in the very midst of the Champs Elysées—a great, glittering, froth- 
ing fountain, that to the poetic eye looks like an enormous shaving-brush; and 
all down the avenue they have place hundreds of gilded, flaring gas-lamps, that 
make this gayest walk in the world look gayer still than ever. But a truce to 
such descriptions, which might carry one far, very far, from the object proposed 
in this paper. 

Isimply wish to introduce to notice a brief dinner-journal. It has been writ- 
ten with the utmost honesty and simplicity of purpose; and exhibits a picture 
or table of the developement of the human mind under a series of gastronomic 
experiments, diversified in their nature, and diversified, consequently, in their 
effects. A man ia London has not, for the most part the opportunity to make 
these experiments. You are a family man, let us presume, and you live in this 
metropolis for half acentury. You have on Sunday, say, a leg of mutton and 
potatoes for dinner. On Monday you have cold muttonard potatoes. On Tues- 
day, hashed mutton and potatoes; the hashed mutton being flavored with little 
damp triangular pieces of toast, which always surround that charming dish. 
Well, on Wednesday, the mutton ended, you have beef: the beef undergoes the 
same alternations of cookery, and disappears. Your life presents a succession 
of juints, varied every now and then by a bit of fish and some poultry. You 
drink three glasses of a brandified liquor called sherry at dinner ; your excellent 
lady imbibes one. When she has had her glas of port after dinner, she goes up- 
stairs with the children, and you fall asleep in your arm-chair. Some of the 
most pure and precious enjoyments of life are unknown to you. You eat and 
drink, but you do not know the art of eating and drinking ; nay, most probably 
you despise those who do. ‘Give me a slice of meat,” say you very likely, 
“and a fig for your gourmands.” You fancy it is very virtuous and manly all 
this. Nonsense, my good sir; you are indifferent because you are ignorant, be- 
cause your life is passed in a narrow circle of ideas, and because you are bigot- 
edly blind and pompously callous to the beauties and excellencies beyond you. 

Sir, RESPECT YOUR DINNER ; idolise it, enjoy it properly. You will be by ma- 
ny hours in the week, many weeks in the year, and many years in your life, the 
happier if you do. 

Don't tell us that it isnot worthy of aman. All a man's senses are worth- 
thy of employment, and should be cultivated asaduty. Thesenses are the arts. 
What glorious feasts does Nature prepare for your eye in animal form in land- 
scape and painting! Are you to put out your eyes and not see? What royal 
dishes of melody does her bounty provide for you in the shape of poetry, mu- 
sic, whether windy or wiry, notes of the haman voice, or ravishing song of birds ! 
Are you to stuff your ears with cotton, and vow that the sense of hearing is un- 
manly !—you obsiinate dolt you! No, surely ; nor must you be so absurd as to 
fancy that the art of eating is in any way less worthy than the other two. You 
like your dinner, man; never be ashamed to say so. If you don’t like your vic- 
tuals pass on to the next article; but remember that every man who has been 
worth a fig in this world, as poet, painter, or musician, has had a good appetite 
and a good taste. Ah, what a poet Byron would have been had he taken his 
meals properly, and allowed himself to grow fat—if nature intended him to 
grow fat—and not have physicked his intellect with wretched opium pills and 
acrid vinegar, that sent his principle to sleep and turned his feelings sour! If 
that man had respected his dinner, he never would have written Dun Juan. 

Allons donc ! enough sermonising ; let us sit down and fall to at once. 

I dined soou after my arrival at a very p'easant Paris club, where is provided 
a dinner for ten persons, that is universally reported to be excellent. Five men 


in England would have consumed the same amount of victuals, as you will see 
by the bills of fare :— 





A beef, with iniveie | 


and vegetables, ve- 
id good ; | 
A brace of roast | 


removed by 
pheasants. 


o-oo 
| Poulets ala Maren- 


| 


removed by 











Soup a la purée 


aux croutons. | 


as 
Desserts of cheese. Pears and Fontainebleau grapes. 
Bordeaux red, and excellent cablis at discretion. 


This dinner was very nicely served. A venerable maitre d’hotel in black cut- 
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Cardons 4 la Moelle. 
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Soup 4 la mulligatawny ; 
Boiled tu key with celery sauce ; 
Saddle of mut 


1 roti 


| 





Removes. Plompouding ; croute de macaroni. 
Vin Beaune ordinaire, volnay bordesux, champagne, eau chande, cognac. 
Pod forget the dessert. Alas! in moments of prosperity and plenty, one is often 
so forgetful; I remembered the dessert at the Cercle well enough. 


A person whom they call inthis country an alustration litteraire—the editor of 
a newspaper, in fact—with a very pretty wife, were of the party, and looked at 


the dinner with a good deal of good humored super ority. I declare. upon my 
| honor, that I helped both the illustration and his lady twice to saddle of mutton ; 
| and as for the turkey and celery sauce, you should have seen how our host dis 
pensed it tothem! They ate the oysters, they ate the soupe(‘* Diable! mais 
| i! est poivre !”’ said the illustration, with tears in his eyes), they ate the turkey. 


they ate the mutton, they ate the pudding; ard what did our hostess say ? 
Why, casting down her eyes gently, and with the modestest air in the world, she 
said,—** There is such a beautiful piece of cold beef in the larder; do somebody 
ask for a litle slice of it.” 























































as is usual in France, and of the entrecote, must henceforth be idle and 
Whenever, my dear young friend, you go to Paris, call at once for the 
the filet in comparison to it is a poor fade lady's meat. What folly, by the wi 
is that in England which induces us to attach an estimation to the part of 
sizloin that is called the Sunday side,—poor, tender, stringy stuff, not co 
ble to the manly meat on the other side, handsomely garnished with cri 
and with a layer of horn! Give the Sunday side to misses and ladies’ mai 
for men be the Monday's side, or, better still, a thousand more succulent 
full of flavor—the ribs of beef. This is the meat | would eat were I going 
do battle with any mortal fue. Fancy a hundred thousand Englisnmen, afte 
meal of stalwart beef ribs. encountering a hundred thousand Frenchmen, 
had partaken of a trifling collation of soup, turnips, carrots, onions, and Gru 
cheese. Would it be manly to engage at such odds! [| say, no 

Passing by Vérey’s one day, [| saw a cadaverous cook with a spatula, thu 
ing a puor beefsteak with all his might. ‘his is not only a horrible cruelty, 
an error. They not only beat the beef, moreover, but they soak it in oil. 
surd, disgusting barbarity! Beef so beaten loses its natural spirit ; it is 
noble for corporal punishuent. You may by these tortures and artifices r 
it soft and greasy, but tender and juicy never. 

The landlord of the Café de Foy (1 have received no sort of consid 
from him) knows this truth full well, and follows the simple, honest plan; 
to have good meat, and next to hang it a longtime. I have instructed him 
to do the steaks to a turn; not raw, horribly livid ind blue in the midst, 
have seen great flaps of meat (what a shame to think of our fine meat bei 
treated !), but cooked all the way through. Go to the Café Foy then, ask 
BEEFSTEAK A LA TITMARSH, and you will see what a dish will be set before 
I have dwelt upon this point at too much length, perhaps, for some of my 
ers; but it can’t be helped. The truth is, beef is my weakness; and I do 
clare, that I derive more positive enjoyment from the simple viand than from @ 
concoction whatever in the whole cook's cyclopadia. > 

Always drink red wine with beefsteaks ; port, if possible; if not, bu 
of not too high a flavor,—good beaune say. This fact, which is very likel 
known to many persons who, forsouth, are too magnificent to care about 
meat and drink,—this simple fact I take to be worth the whole price I sk 
for this article 

But to return to dinner. We were left, I think, G. and I, sopping u 
gravy with bits of bread, and declaring that no power on earth could indu 
to eat a morsel more that day. At one time, we thought of countermandi 
perdreau aux truffes, that to my certain knowledge had been betruffed five ¢ 
before. 

Puor blind mortals that we were! ungrateful to our appetites, n 
mistrustful and cowardly. A man may do what he dares; nor does he 
untit he tries, what the honest appetite will bear. We were kept waiti 
tween the steak and the partridge some ten minutes or so. For the fi 
or three minutes, we lay back in our chairs quiet, exhausted indeed. 
began to fiddle with a dish of tooth-picks, for want of any thing more 
then we looked out of the window, then G got in a rage, rung the be 
lently, and asked, ‘* Pourquoi diable nous fait on aticadre si long temps?” The 
waiter grinned. He is a nice, good-humored fellow, Auguste; an f heartily 
trust that some reader of this may give hii a five-franc piece for my sake. Au- 
guste grinned and disappeared. » 

Presently, we were aware of an odor gradually coming towards ae ad 
musky, fiery, savory, mysterious,—a hot, drowsy smell, that lulls the 3, and 
yet inflames them,—the ¢troufles were coming! Yonder they lie, or un- 
der the full bosom of the red-legged bird. My hand trembled as, after a little 
pause, I cut the animal in two. G. said I did not give him his share of the 
troufles ; [don't believe | did. I spilled some salt into my plate, and a little 
cayenne pepper—very little : we began, as faras I can remember, the following 
conversation :— 

Gustavus —‘ Chop, chop, chop.” 

Michael Angelo —* Globlobloblob.” 

G —* Gobble.” 

M.A —*Obble.” 

G.—* Here's a big one.” 

M A —* Hobgob. What wine shall we have? 
pagne.” 

G —* It’s bad here. Have some sauterne.” 

M A —* Very well. Hobgobglobglnb,” &c. 

Auguste (opening the sauterne) —** Cloo-00-00-00p !” 
pours it into the glass, glock, glock, glock. 


Nothing more took place in the way of talk. The poor little partridge 
soon a heap of bones—a very little heap. A trufflesque odor was left | 
room, but only an odor. Presently, the cheese was brought: the amber sa 


flask had turned ofa sickly green hue; nothing, save half a glass of sediment 
bottom, remained to tell of the light and social spirit that had but one half-hour 
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Heaven bless her for that speech ! I loved and respected her for it ; it brought 
the tears tomy eyes. A man who could sneer at such a sentiment could have 
neither heart nor good breeding. Don't you see that it shews 

Simplicity, 
Modesty, 
Hospitality. 
Put these against * 
Waiters with their hair curled, 
Pheasants roasted with their tails on, 
A dozen spermaceii candles. 
Add them up, I say, O candid reader, and, answer, in the sum of human happi- 
ness, which of the two accounts makes the better Hgure ? 

I declare, I know few things more affecting than that little question about the 
cold beef; and considering calimly our national characteristics, balancing in the 
scale of quiet thought our defects and our merits, am daily more inclined to be- 
leve that there is something in the race of Britons which renders them usually 
superior to the French family. This is bot oneo the traits of English charac- 
ter that has been occasioned by the use of roast beef. 

It is an immense question, thatof dict. Look at the two bills of fare just set 
down ; the relative consumption of ten animals aud of six. What a profound 
physical and moral difference nay we trace here. How distinct, from the cra- 
dle upwards, must have been the thoughts, feelings, education of the parties 
who ordered those two dinners. It is a fact which does not admit of a question, 
that the French are beginning, since so many Erglish have come among then, 
to use beef much more profusely. Every bovly at the restaurateur’s orders beef- 
steak and pommes. Will the nationa! character slowly undergo a change under 
the influence of this dish? Will the French be more simple? broader in the 
shvulders? less inclined to brag about military glory and such humbug? All 
this in the dark vista of futurity the spectator may fancy is visible to him, and the 
philanthropist cannot but applaud the chauge. This brings me naturally to the 
consideration of the manner of dressing beefsteaks in this country, and the merit 
of that manner. 

I dined on a Saturday at the Café Foy, on the Boulevard, in a private room, 
with a friend. We had 

Potage julienne, with a little purée in it; 

wo entrecotes aux épinards ; 

One perdreau troffé ; 

One fromage roquefort ; 

A bottle of nuits with the beef ; 

A bottle of sauterne with the partridge. 


And perhaps a glass of punch, with a cigar, afterwards: but that is neither 

ere nor there. The insertion of the purée into the julienne was not of my re- 
commending ; and if this juncture is etfected at all, the operation should be 
performed with the greatest care. If you put too much purée, both soups are 
infalliby spoiled. A much better plan it is to have your julienne by itself, though 
I will not enlarge on this, as the excellent friend with whom J dined may chance 
to see this notice, and may be hurt at the renewal in print of a dispute which 
caused a good deal of pain to both of us. By the way, we had half-a-dozen 
sardines while the dinner was getting ready, eating them with delicious bread 
and butter, for which this place ts famous. Then followed the soup. Why the 
deuce would he have the pu- ; but never mind. After the soup, we had 
what I do not hesitate to call the very best beefsteak I ever ate in my life. By 
the shade of Heliogabalus! as I write about it now,a week after I have eaten 
it, the old, rich, sweet, piquant, juicy taste comes smacking on my lips again ; 
and I feel something of that exquisite sensation | then had. I am ashamed of 
the delight which the eating of that piece of meat caused me. G—, and I had 
quarrelled about the soup (I said su, and don’t wish to return tu the subject) ; 
but when we began on the steak, we looked at each other, and loved each other 
We did not speak,—our hearts were tvo full for that; bat we took a bit, and 
laid down our forks, und looked at one another, and understeod each other. 
| There were no two individuals on this wide earth,—no two lovers billing inthe 
| shade,—no mother clasping baby to her heart, more supremely hapoy than we 
| Every now and then, we had a glass of honest, firm, generous Burgundy, that 
| nobly supported the meat. As you may fancy, we did not leave a single mor- 
sel of the steak ; but when it was done, we put bits of bread into the silver dish, 
| and wistfully sopped up the gravy. I suppose [ shall never in this world taste 
any thing so good again. But what then! What if I did like it excessively ! 

Was my liking unjust or unmanly Is my regret now puling or unworthy ? 
** Laudo manentem!"” as Titmouse says. When it is eaten, | resign my- 
self, and can eat a two-franc dianer at Richard’s without ijl humor, and without 
a pang. 


Any dispute about the relative excellence of the beefsteak cut from the filet, 
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fore inhabited the flask Darkness fell upon our tittle chamber ; the men in th” 
street began crying,‘ Messager! Journal du Soir?” The bright moon rose glitter- 
ing over the tiles of the Rue Louis de Grand, o;posite, illuminating two glasses of — 
punch that two gentlemen in a small room of the Café de Foy did ever and anon 
raise to theirlips. Both were silent; both happy ; both were smoking cigars,— 
for both knew that the soothing plant of Cuba is sweeter to the philosopher after 
dioner than the prattle of all the women in the world. Women—pshaw! The 
man who, after dinner—after a good dinner—can think about driving home, 
and shaving himself by candle-lignt, and enduing a damp shirt, and a pair of 
tight pumps to show his cob-web stockings and set his feet in a flame; and, 
having undergune all this. can get into a cold cab, and drive off to No. 222 Harley 
Street, where Mrs Mortimer Smith is at home; where you take off your cloak 
ina damp, dark, back parleur, called Mr. Smith’s study, and containing, when 
you arrive, twenty-four ladies’ cloaks and tippets, fourteen hats, two pair of clogs 
(belonging to two gentlemen of the Midaie Temple, who walk for economy, 
and think dancing at Mrs. Mortimer Smith’s the height of enjoyment) ;—the 
man who can do all this, and walk, gracefully smiling, into Mrs. Smith’s draw- 
ing rooms, where the brown Holland bags have been removed from the chande- 
liers ; aman from Kirkman's is thumping on the piano, and Mrs. Sunith is stand- 
ing simpering in the middie of the room, dressed in red, with a bird of para- 
dise in her turban, a tremulous fan in one hand, and the other clutching hold of 
her little fat gold watch and seals ;—-the man who, after making his bow to Mrs. 
Smith, can advance to Miss Jones, in blue crape, and lead her to a place pom | 
six other pairs uf solemn looking persons, and whisper fadaisies to her (at whic 

she cries, “Oh, fie, you naughty man! how can you!”) and look at Miss 
Smith's red shoulders stragg!ing out of her gown, and her mottled elbows, that 
a par of crumpled kid gloves leave in a state of delicious nature; and after 
having gone through certain mysterious quadrille figures with her, lead her back 
to her mamma, who has just seized her third glass of muddy negus from the black 
footman ;—the man who can do all this may do it, and go hang, forme? And 
many such meu there be, my Gustavus, in yonder dusky London city. Be it 
ours, my dear friend, when the day’s labor and repast are done, to lie and rumi- 
nate calmly ; to watch the bland cigar-smoke as it rises gently ceiling-wards; 
to be idle in body as well as mind; not to kick our heels madly in quadrilles, 
and puff and pant in senseless gallopaces : let us appreciate the joys of idleness; 
let us give a loose to silence ; and having enjoyed this, the best dessert after a 
goodly dinner, at close of eve, saunter slowly home. 

* * * * 






































































* * 


As the dinner above described drew no less than three frane pieces out of my 
purse, I determined to economise for the next few days, and either to be invit- 
ed out to dinner, or else to partake of some repast at a small charge, such as 
one may have here. I had on the day succeeding the troufled partridge a din- 
ner for a shilling, viz :— 

Bifsteck aux pommes (heu quantum mutatus ab illo!) 

Galantine de vulaille, 

Fromage de Gruyére, 

Demie bouteille du vin trés-vieux de micon ou chablis, 

Pain 4 diserétion. 


This dinner, my young friend, was taken about half past two o'clock in the 
day, and was, in fact, a breakfast,—a breakfast taken at a two franc house, in the 
Rue Heure Vivienne; it was certainly a sufficient dinner; I[ certainly was not 
hungry for a!l the rest of the day. Nay the wie was decently good, as almost 
all wine is in the morning, if one had the courage or the power to dr uk it. You 
see many honest English families marching into these two-franc eating-houses, 
at five o'clock, and fancy they dine in great luxury. Returning to England, 
however, they infurm their friends that the meat in France 1s not good ; that 
the fowls are very small, and black; the kidneys very tough; the partridges 
and fruithave no taste in them, and the soup is execrably thin. A dinner at 
Williams's, in the Old Bailey, is better than the best of these ; and therefore 
had the Euglish Cockney bettcr remain at Williams’s, than judge the great na- 
tien so falsely. : 

The worst of these two-franc establishimentsis a horrid air of shabby elegance 
which distinguishes them At some of them, they will go the length of chang- 
ing your knife and fork with every dish, they have grand chimney-glasses, and 
a fine lady at the counter, and fine arabesque paintings on the walls; they give 
you your soup on a battered dish of plated ware, which has served its best time, 
most likely, in a first-rate es'ablisi:ment, and comes here to é/aler its second- 
nand splendour amongst amateurs of a tower grade. I fancy the very meat that 
is served to you has undergone the same degradation, and that some of the 
mouldy cutlets that are offered to the two-frane epicures, were once plump ard 
juicy in Vérey’s larder. Much better is the sanded floor and the iron fork! 
Homely neatness is the charin of poverty: elegance should belong to wealth 
alone. There isa very decent place where you dine for thirty-two sous in the 
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mayhap a herring with mustard sauce, a dish of apple fritters, a dessert of | fi 


nainder next week. ] 


POMPEII. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NAPLES AS IT 1S.” 
From the northern end of Naples a continuous line of buildings, composed of 


with the picturesque towns of Portici and Resina, from whence the oppo- 
coast advances immediately towards the sea, and forms the site on which 
beautiful villages of Sorrento and Castellomare rest. Portici, the first vil- 
from Naples on this route, is divided from the town of Resina by the sum- 
tesidence of the King of Naples, beneath which the traveller passes on 
B way to the interesting remains of Pompeii and Herculaneum. ‘Torre 
Greco,” destroyed in the eruption of 1794, is replaced by a picturesque vil- 
bearing the same name, from whence a gradual ascent, of probably a mile 
th, terminates at the summit of the high ground which borders the ex- 
ations at Pompeii, and affords the visitor an interesting (though at this point) 
iled view of this city. The main road terminates here,—and at once in- 
the stranger to a miserable modein dweliing, through which are ap- 
hed the classic remains of Pompeii. He proceeds to enter the Mercato, 
et-place of the ancients, consisting of an open triangular space surround- 
seventy-six portions of Ionic columns, which served, at a period of pros- 
, to support a gallery and inclose beneath the pedestrian dealers and 
merchandise from the scorching sun or autumnal rain. From this spot, 
overrun with weeds, and partly planted with young unhealthy trees, or 
ed with rank and withered grass, the visitor is hurried, in the opposite di- 
on, to a small temple, composed of four pillars and pediment, resting on a 
d flight of marble steps, behind which the secret means of ascent to the 
altar are exposed, and the situation of the priest at the moment when he deli- 
vefed the oracle. Before this interesting piece of antiquity remain the sacrifi- 
altars, and the barrier stones which, during the ceremony, prevented the 

ion of the populace. Hence, a path diverges across the rising ground 
environs this ruin, and along which the traveller is conducted, amidst 
ions of vine and cane, to the remotest point of the city, where, ina 
, probably of a mile in circumference, stands the Colosseum, a building 
8 in every architectural feature to that of Rome. It is an accepted idea 
that it was the theatre in which the people of Pompeii were collected at the mo- 
mefit when the destruction of the town was in progress. Returning from this 
point the city is re-entered at the summit of the tragic and comic theatres, 
down the steps of which you tread to gain the forum, the courts of justice, 
and ns ; but these (like numerous other interesting spots of antiquity), de- 
spofied of their sculpture, are now only interesting by the knowledge we have 
of th@use to which they were applied. From the forum (an oblong, open space 
of 50 is by 25), a small and uninteresting street intersects the Strada Mer- 
canti, in Which dwelt the traders, manufacturers, and artists; which is evident 
by the numerous remains of vases, surgical instruments, jars, and unfinished 


works of art, found in their proper order beneath the fallen buildings. On en- 
tering street the dwelling-house and manufactory of an earthen vase dealer 
attrac tion, by a bas-relievo placed above the doorway, representing a 
msn su ing ajar and inthe act of completing a sale. Opposite this 
building “(which is greatly dilapidated) is situated what was once the re- 


sidence of a surgeon, comprising the sitting apartments, waiting-rooms, 
public shop, and laboratory, all in exquisite preservation: it is the only 
fabric of an ordinary kind possessing the ascending steps to the dormitory. 
Numerous small shops, or stalls, with their private apartments, extend a distance 
of eighty or one hundred yards, when the attention is called to several oblong 
blocks of stone, placed at intervals from footpath to foothpath; they served, at 
the period of Pompeii’s prosperity, as a communication for the pedestrian during 
the heavy rains which in the autumnal season choked up the narrow and deep 
chariot way. Crossing by this means to the opposite pavement, the magazine 
of a wine and oil merchant is entered, in which remain the counters, jars, and 
other fittings-up belonging to the trade, in exact order, as at the period of their 
owner's destruction or flight. Here the excavations are in process of continua- 
tion, and many half- buried remains, with their lazy excavators and ill-clad soldiers 
lo'tering away their time, compiete one of the most interesting spots in Pompeii, 
and direct the wanderer to the Stradadel Mare which originally communicated 
with the»seay but now conducts to well-cultivated fields of vine and cane, where 
may still be traced the outline of the ancient fort and harbour. The Dogana, or 
custom house, faces this spot, and overlooks the ancient Roman road, which gra- 
dudily descends and terminates at the porto, or gateway, on the exterior of which 
the ruins of an hostelry ; at this the benighted traveller remained until the 
ing’s sun permitted his entering the city. This building commences the 
Strada della Tomba, where lay the remains of the citizens of Pompeii. On 
either side of this road, costly and elegant monuments are erected, and in several, 
the bodies deposited there previously to the destruction of the town have been 
permitted to remain. The approach is prevented by a low stone wall, running 
the whole length of the road, at the termination of which the visitor unexpect- 
edly enters the private vaults of the merchant Diomedes, through the centre of 
which a communicatior. is formed with the first and second stories, where the 
sitting and sleeping apartments are situated, and which still dazzle the eye with 
their brilliant colours. By means of a small door formed in the lower story of 
this villa, the visitor descends a flight of fifteen or twenty steps, and enters the 
vaults where the most valuable property was deposited ; and where the family 
sought safety when the devouring element first rushed over the city. Vainly 
trusting to the strong stone walls for protection, the principal inhabitants of the 
mansion fled at once to this spot, where a lingering death awaited them. The 
scorching lava, which overwhelmed and destroyed every perishable object, at last 
rose to the level of their retreat, and shot, with a sulphurous fire and stifling va- 
pour through the narrow apertures by which light and fresh air were previously 
admitted. In this miserable condition many sought the door, but in vain; the 
lava rushed tumultuously in, and in the agony of despair they attempted to force 
a passage through the impenetrable stone-work. Iu the court-yard were found 
two skeletons, supposed to be the master and his slave, overtaken in their flight 
by the “molten horror!’ Near the former was found a bag of gold coin, and 
in the hand of the latter, abunch of keys and alamp. This building completes 
the course the visitor takes in a hasty view of Pompeii, and at the termination 
of the grounds adjoining, his carriage, having made a circuit of the city, is found 
waiting for him. 







—~=>__ 
NEW MOTIVE POWER. 
Mr. Fox Talbot has taken out a patent for improvements in producing or ob- 
taining motive power ; of which the following description is copied from the 
Mechanic's Magazine :—A strong metallic vessel is provided, of the * black- 
bottle” shape, the part correspouding to the neck of the bottle being a cylinder 
fitted with a piston, and the ordinary appendages for communicating motion to 
a crank shaft in the usual manner. This vessel is filled about half way up with 
water, or with water slightly acidulate: to facilitate its decomposition. A puir of 
wires enter that part of the vessel which is occupied by the fluid, on opposite 
sides, and terminate intwo metal plates a short distance apart. These wires 
are to be properly insulated at their insertion into the containirg vessel. Above 
the part occupied by the fluid, there is another pair of wires, connected tozether 
by avery fine wire of platinum. The upper and lower pair of wires are alter- 
nately connected with, and disconnected from the positive and negative poles of 
a galvanic battery ; the ends of the wires terminate in springs which press upou 
the circumference of a revolving metal shaft upon which a flv-wheel is mounted ; 
part of the metal is removed from the circumference in places, and filled up with 
wood, bone,or other non-conducting medium,so that the springs continually press- 
ing upon the revolving surface are alternately in, and out of connexion with the 
battery. By means of this arrangement, an electric current is first passed 
through the lowest pair of wires, which being spread over the extended surface 
of the two plates, decomposes the water, oxygen be ing evolved from the one 
plate and hydrogen from the other ; this connexion is then, by the revolution of 
the shaft, broken, and the current passed through the upper pair of wires, when 
the platinum wire becomes red hot, and inflames the gases. The evolution of 
the gases causes an upw ard, and the explosion produces a downward motion of 
the piston.—A second arrangement for producing power, is described as follows: 
—A large soft iron horse-shoe, surrounded with helical wires, is placed perpen- 
dicularly in a square case or frame, to the top of which a long lever is jointed ; 
at a short distance from this fulcrum an armature is attached. At the other end 
of the lever there isa small hole through which passes a connecting rod from 
the crank shaft of a fly-wheel ; this rod terminates in a knob or stop, ao that as 
the crank approaches the upper part of its circuit the lever and armature are 
raised ; but as the armature has but a very limited range of motion, as the crank 
descends the armature rests upon the horse-shoe, and the connecting rod conti- 
nues its progress, passing freely downwards through the hole in the lever. Two 
wires proceed from the he:ix to the opposite poles of a battery, the connexion 
with which is made and broken by a revolving shaft as before. On the connex- 
ion being made, and the crank being in its highest position, the horse-shoe be 
comes magnetic, aud strongly attracts the armature, which brings down the le- 
ver, crank, &c.; as soon as the armature is in contact with the magnetit stops, 
but the crank continues its motion, and the electric current is broken, leavir y 
the armature free to be raised by the impetus originally communicated to the 
fly-wheel. In the same way a succession of magnets and armatures may be so 
arranged as to act one afterthe other. and constitute a continuous force 
throughout the whole downward motion of the crank —Another mode of pro- 
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lied with carbonic acid or other gas. By means of suitable wires an electric 


d prunes, and a pint of drinkable wine, as I have proved only yesterday.— | current is capable of being passed through this fluid, by which it is heated, and, 
expanding, raises the piston. As the piston reaching the top of its stroke the 
electric current is broken, and the gas contracting to its original limit, permits 
the piston to descend, when it is again raised by the same means as before.— 
London Athenaeum. 
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, villas, and manufactories, binds the margin of the bay, and communi- | THOUGHTS ON APPROACHING ENGLAND, IN THE STEAM-SHIP 


COLUMBIA, MAY 15, 1841. 
BY MISS VANDENHOFF. 

My native land! There’s magic in the word ! 
Founts of deep feeling in my breast are stirred 
As I behold thee rising o’er the sea. 
Queen of the Ocean! Proud of thy monarchy ! 
With tears I left thee, falling fast as rain, 
And now with tears I greet thy shores again. 
Land of the free! the beautiful! the brave ! 
Thou peerless pearl! set in the emerald wave, 
Thy sweet spring breeze doth softly kiss my brow. 
On, on goud ship: cut the bright waters now,— 
Swift as yon bird, whose little wing on high 
With Thought’s own speed pierces the beaming sky. 
* * * . * * * + * 


Again my foot doth press the solid earth ! 
Again I stand on this which gave me birth! 
And yet sad thoughts of that I’ve left behind, 
With darkening shadows, fall upon my mind. 
Columbia! thou art fair. Thy streams 
*Neath the golden sunshine glow : 

Each wavelet crowned with diamond seems 
In its light and sparkling flow ! 
With majesty thy mountains raise 
Their snow-capp’d heads! and sweet 
The riplet that gladsome playa 
Around their rocky feet. 
Wide as thy forest land! most glad 
When summer dies away : 
*Tis then in gorgeous colours clad 
In proud and bright array ! 
Thy sun in glory passes down 
Into his ocean bed : 
He leaves behind his crimson crown 
And royal robes to shed 
Their pomp amid the topaz bright : 
Thy sky’s bright evening dress, 
With clouds of blue and snowy white, 
Blushing in loveliness ! 

Columbia ! thou art fair; and I 
Shall oft in thought retrace 
The beauty of thy earth and sky,— 
Thy well remembered face ! 
The warm kind hearts, the friendly hand 
Were freely giv'n to me, 
That oft I felt, my native land, 
As I were still with thee ! 


— 
CANAL BETWEEN THE ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC 

OCEANS. 

From Stephens’ ‘ Incidents of Travel.” 

Rested and refreshed, I walked down to the shore. Our encampment was 
about in the centre of the habour, (San Juan) which was the finest I saw on the 
Pacific. It is not large, but beautifully protected, being almost in the form of 
the letter U. The arms are high and parallel, running nearly north and south, 
and terminating in high perpendicular bluffs. AsI afterward learned from Mr. 
Bailey,* the water is deep, and under either bluff, according to the wind, ves- 
sels of the largest class can ride with perfect safety. Supposing this to be cor- 
rect, there is but one objection to this harbour, which I derive from Captain 
D'Yriarte, with whom I made the voyage from Zonzonate to Caldera. 


California, and has made valuable notes, which he intends publishing in France ; 


lence through the Gulf of Papajayo, that, during the prevalence of these winds, 


termine. But at the moment there seemed more palpable difficulties. 


the Atlantic and Pacific Ocean. 


viduals ; and I had been sanguine, almost enthusiastic, in regard to this gigan 


around it; for miles there was not a habitation. 


that keeps it alive even in memory is the theorizing of scientific men, or the oc 


and ague tendencies, | bathed once more in the great ocean. 
At seven o'clock we started, recrossed the stream at which we had procurec 
water, and returned to the first station of Mr. Bailey. It was on the river Sat 


the Lake of Nicaragua. 


in securing this guide. 
exploration. He was a dark Mestitzo, and gained his living by hunting bee 
trees, and cutting them down for the wild honey, which made him familiar wit! 
all the water-courses and secret depths of almost impenetrable forests. He hac 


traveller who may feel an interest in this subject, | mention his naine, which i 
José Dionisio de Lerda, and he lives at Nicaragua. 


that rank soil, the clearings were overgrown with trees twelve or fifteen fee 


across the plain, we entered a valley which ran in a great ravine called Que 


which Mr Bailey built his rancho. 
no difficulty in cutting a canal ; beyond, the line of survey follows the smal 


the canal, and crossing the valley to the right, reached the foot of the moun 


off his shirt and commenced with his machete. 
found anything to guide him, but he knew a tree as the face of aman. Th 


bles, thorn-bushes, and ticks. I was obliged to dismount and lead my macho 
the dark skin of my guide glistened with perspiration, and it was almost a clim 
till we reached the top. 

Coming out into the road, the change was beautiful. It was about ten fee 


been nine years navigating the coast of the Pacific, from Peru to the Gulf of 


and he told me that during the summer months, from November to May, the 
strong north winds which sweep over the Lake of Nicaragua pass with such vio- 


it is almost impossible for a vessel to enter the port of San Juan. Whether this 
istrue to the extent that Captain D’Yriarte supposes, and if true, how far steam 
tugs would answer to bring vessels in against such a wind, is for others to de- 


I walked along the shore down to the estuary of the river, which was here 
broad and deep. This the proposed termination of the great canal to connect 
I had read and examined all that had been 
published on this subject in England or this country ; had conferred with indi- 


tic enterprise ; but on the spot the scales fell from my eyez. The harbour was 
perfectly desolate ; for years not a vessel had entered it; primeval trees grew 
{ walked the shore alone. 
Since Mr. Bailey left not a person had visited it; and probably the only thing 


casional visit of some Nicaragua fisherman, who, too lazy to work, seeks his 
food inthe sea. It seemed preposterous to consider it the focus of a great com- 
mercial enterprise ; to imagine that acity was to rise up out of the forest, the 
desolate harbour to be filled with ships, and become a great portal for the tho- 
roughfare of nations. Butthe scene was magnificent. The sun was setting, 
and the high western headland threw a deep shade over the water. It was per- 
haps the last time in my life that I should see the Pacific; and in spite of fever 


Juan, a mile and a half from the sea. ‘The river here had sufficient depth of 
water for large vessels, and from this point Mr. Bailey commenced his survey to 
I sent Nicolas with the mules by the direct road, and 
set out with my guide to follow, as far as practicable, his line of survey. | 
did not know, until 1 found myself in this wilderness, how fortunate I had been 
He had been Mr. Bailey's pioneer in the whole of his 


been selected by Mr. Bailey out of all Nicaragua; and forthe benefit of any 


It was two years since Mr. Bailey had taken his observations, and already, in 
high. My guide cleared a path for me with his machete ; and working our way 


brada Grande, between the mountain ranges of Zebadea and El Platina. By a 
vigorous use of the machete I was enabled to follow the line of Mr. Bailey up 
the ravine to the station of Panama, so called from a large Panama-tree near 
Up to this place manifestly there could be 


stream of El Cacao for another league, when it crosses the mountain ; but there 
was such a rank growth of young trees that it was impossible to continue 
without sending men forward to clear the way. We therefore left the line of 


tain over which the road to Nicaragua passes. A path had been opened for car- 
rying Mr. Bailey supplies to that station, but it was difficult to find it. We took 
a long draught at a beautiful stream called Loco de Agua, and my guide pulled 
It was astonishing how he 


side of the mountain was very steep, and besides large trees, was full of bram- 


wide, straight, and shaded by the noblest trees in the Nicaragua forests. In an 


Choiseuil. You get your soup in China bowls; they don’t change cylindrical and fitted with a piston ; the lower part of the syphon is filled with vourable place spurred the mules through; but part of the luggage took fire, 
knife and fork, but they give you very fit portions of meat and potatoes, | oil, water, mercury, or other dense fluid; the upper part of the right leg is 


my face and hands were scorched, and my whole body heated. 

Off from the road, on the edge of the woods, and near the River Las Lahas, 
was another station of Mr. Bailey. From that place the line runs direct over a 
plain till it strikes the same river near the Lake of Nicaragua. I attempted to 
follow the lines again, but was prevented by the growth of underwood. 

It was late in the afternoon, andI hurried on to reach the Camino Real. 
Beautiful as the whole country had been, I found nothing equal to this two 
hours before entering Nicaragua. The fields were covered with high grass, 
studded with noble trees, and bordered at a distance by a dark forest, while in 
front, high and towering, of a conical form, rose the beautiful volcano of the 
island. Herds of cattle gave it a home-like appearance. 

Toward dark we agai» entered the woods, and for an hour saw nothing, but 
at length heard the distant sound of the vesper bell, and very soon were greeted 
by the barking of dogs in the suburbs of Nicaragua. 

The whole of the next morning I devoted to making inquiries on the sub- 
ject of the canal route. More is known of it in the United States than at Nica- 
ragua. I did not find one man who had been to the port of San Juan, or even 
who knew Mr. Bailey's terminating point on the Lake of Nicaragua. I was 
oblige.! to send for my old guide, and after a noonday dinner started for the lake. 
The town consisted of a large collection of straggling houses, without a single 
object of interest. Though the richest state in the confederacy in natural gifts, 
the population is the most miserable. 

Passing through the suburbs, very soon we entered the woods and rode under 
a beautiful shade. We met no one. Before reaching the lake we heard the 
waves breaking upon the shore like the waves of the sea, and when we emerged 
from the woos the view before us was grand. On one side no land was visible ; 
a strong north wisd was sweeping over the lake, and its surface was violently 
agitated ; the waves rolled and broke upon the shore with solemn majesty, and 
Opposite, in the centre of the lake, were the islands of Isola and Madeira, with 
giant volcanoes rising, as if to scale the heavens. The great Volcano of Omo- 
tepeque reminded me of Mount Etna, rising, like the pride of Sicily, from 
the water's edge, a smooth unbroken cone, to the height of nearly six thousand 
feet. 

We rode for an hour along the shore, and so near the water that we were 
wetted by the spray. The bank was all wooded; and in one place, on a little 
clearing by the side of a stream, was a hut occupied by a mulatto, the view 
from which princes might envy. Farther on we passed some women 
washing, and at a distance of a league and a half reached the River I.as Lahas, 
according to Mr. Bailey’s survey the terminating point onthe lake. A flock 
of wild-fowl were sitting on the water, and long-legged birds with wings out- 
stretched, were walking on the shore. 

I had now examined, as well as circumstances would permit, the canal route 
from the Pacific tothe Lake of Nicaragua. A direction had been given to my 
investigations by getting on the track of Mr. Bailey’s survey ; but I should be 
able to communicate nothing if it were vot for Mr. Bailey himself, whom I af- 
terward met at Grenada. ‘This gentleman is a half-pay officer in the British navy. 
Two years before he was employed by the government of Central America to 
make a survey of this canal route, and he had completed all except the survey 
of an important part of the River San Juan when the revolution broke out. The 
states declared their independence of the general government, and disclaimed 
all liability for its debts. Mr. Bailey had given his time and labour, and 
when I saw him had sent his son to make a last appeal to the shadow of the Fe- 
deral Government; but before he reached the capital this government was ut- 
terly annihilated, and Mr. Bailey remains with no reward for his arduous ser- 
vices but the satisfaction of having been a pioneer in anoble work. On my ar- 
rival at Grenada he laid before me all his maps and drawings, with liberty to 
make what use of them I pleased. I passed an entire day in taking notes and 
memoranda, and receiving explanations, and the result of the whole is as fol- 
lows :— 

The length from the Pacific to the Lake of Nicaragua is 28,365 2-3 yards, 
or 1523 miles. 


Feet. in. 
yi RF Oe eer err --.- 1047 545 
Py re ee ee 919 24 
The difference is the height of the lake above the Pacific 
Ee SS ee ae eee 


We now come to the communication with the Atlantic by means of the Lake 
of Nicaragua and the River San Juan. The lake is ninety-five miles long, in 


a tes its broadest part about thirty, and averages, according to Mr. Bailey's soundings, 


fifteen fathoms of water. The length of the river, by measurement, with all 
its windings, from the mouth of the lake to the sea, is seventy-nine miles. There 
are no cataracts or falls ; all] the obstructions are from rapids, and it is at all 
times navigable, both up and down, for piraguas drawing from three to four feet 
of water. 

From the lake to the river of Los Savalos, about eighteen miles, the depth is 
from two to four fathoms. Here commence the rapids of Toros, which extend 
one mile, with water from one and a half to two fathoms. The river is then 
clear for four miles, with an average depth of from two to four fathoms. Then 
come the rapids of the Old Castle, but little more than half a mile in extent, 
with water from two to four fathoms. The river is clear again for about two 
miles, with water from two and a half to five fathoms, where begin the rapids 
of Mico and Las Balas, connected and running into each other, and both toge- 
ther not more than a mile, with water from one to three fathoms. Then the ri- 
ver is clear one mile and a half to the rapids of Machuca, which extend a 
mile, and are the worst of all, the water being more broken, from running over 
a broken rocky bottom. The river then runs clear, and without any obstruction for 
ten miles, with water from two to seven fathoins, to the River San Carlos, and 
then eleven miles, with some islands interspersed, with water from one to six 
fathoms, to the River Serapequea, the measurements of one fathom being about 
the points or bends, where there is an accumulation of sand and mud. It then 
continues seven miles clear, with water from two to five fathoms, to the Rio 
Colorado. The River Colorado runs out of the San Juan in another direction 
into the Atlantic. The loss to the latter, according to measurement taken 
in the month of May, 1839, was twenty-eight thousand one hundred and seven- 
ty-eight cubic yards of water per minute, and in the month of July of the same 
year, during the rising of the waters, it was eighty-five thousand eight hundred 
, and forty yards per minute, which immense body might be saved to the San 
Juan by damming up the mouth of the River Colorado. From this point 
there are thirteen miles, with soundings of from three to eight fathoms. The 
bottom is of sand and mud, and there are many small islands and aggregations 
of sand without trees, very easily cleared away. ‘The last thirteen miles might 
be reduced to ten by restoring the river to its old channel, which has been filled 
up by collections, at points, of drifted matter. An old master of a piragua told 
Mr. B. that within his memory trees grew half a mile back. The soundings 
were all taken with the plotting-scale when the river was low, and the port of 
San Juan, though small, Mr. Bailey considers unexceptionable. 

The whole length of the canal from the Lake of Nicaragua to the Pacific is 
fifteen and twotbird miles. According to the plan, in the first eight miles from 
the lake but one lock is necessary. In the next mile sixty-four feet of lockage 
are required. Inthe next three miles there are about two of deep cutting and 
one of tunnel, and then a descent of two hundred feet in three miles by lockage, 
to the Pacific. 

Thus far of the canal across the isthmus. The Lake of Nicaragua is navi- 
gable for ships of the largest class down to the mouth of the River San Juan. 
Ibis river has an average fall of one and six sevenths feet per mile to the At- 
| lantic. If the bed of the river cannot be cleared out, a communication can be 

made either by lock and dam, or by acanal along the bank of the river. The 
latter would be more expensive, but, on account of the heavy floods of the rainy 
| | Season, it is preferable. 

I am authorized to state that the physical obstructions of the country preseat 
no impediment to the accomplishment of this work. A canal large enough for 
the passage of boats of the usual size could be made at a trifling expense. A 
tunnel of the length required is not considered a great work in the United States. 
According to the plan of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, a tunnel is contem- 
plated upward of four miles inlength. The sole difficulty is the same which 
would exist in any route in any other region of country, viz., the great dimen- 
sions of the excavation required for a ship canal. 

The data here given, are, of course, insufficient for great accuracy ; but I pre- 
sent a rough estimate of the cost of this work, furnished me with the plan. It 
- | is predicated upon the usual contract prices in the United States, and | think I 
| am safe in saying that the cheapness of labour in Nicaragua will equalize any 
. advantages and facilities that exist here. 

The estimate is, 


From thelake to the east end of the tunnel, from $8,000,000 to 10,000,000 
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hour we reached the boca of the mountain, where Nicolas was waiting with 
the mules under the shade of a large tree, which threw its branches fifty feet 
from its trunk, and seemed reared by a beneficent hand for the shelter of a weary 
traveller. Soon we reached another station of Mr. Bailey. Looking back, | 
saw the two great mountain ranges, standing like giant portals, and could but 
think what a magnificent spectacle it would be to see a ship, with all its spars 
and rigging, cross the plain, pass through the great door, and move on to the 
Pacific. Beyond, the whole plain was un fire; the long grass, scorched by the 
summer’s sun, crackled, flashed, and burned like powder. The road was a sheet 
of flame, and when the fire had passed the earth was black and hot 
some distance on the smoking ground along the line of flame, and finding a fa- 


nal. 











ducing power, set forth, consists of an inverted syphon, the lest leg of which is 





* A half-pay officer in the British Navy,employed by the government of Central Ame- 
rica to make asurvey of this canal route. 








Descent to the Pacific. ...----+2...22--- e000 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 


From the lake to the Atlantic, by canal along the 
bank of the river 


10,000,000 to 12,000,000 





$20,000,000 to 25,000,000 


which is but about the sum contemplated as the cost of our enlarged Erie Ca- 


The idea of acommunication between the Atlantic and Pacific is not new. 
Columbus wore out the last days of his checkered life in searching for a na- 

. tural passage, and the vastness and sublimity of the enterprise suited the daring 
We rode imagination of the early Spaniards. 

From the formation of the continent and the falling off in height of the range 
of the Andes, it has ever since engaged the attention of reflecting men. Even 
during the deathlike sleep of Spanish dominion a survey was made under the 
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direction of the captain-general ; but the documents remained buried in the ar- | dicted the Union would lead to, namely, a junction between Upper and Lower 


chives of Guatimala until the emancipation of the colonies, when — oor 
procured and published by Mr. Thomson, who visited that country under a com 
mission from the British government.* ‘ , 

In 1825 an envoy extraordinary from the new republic of Central America 
called to it the special attention of our government, requesting our co-operation 
in preference to that of any other nation, and proposed, by means of a treaty, 
«« effectually to secure its advantages to the two nations.” oes 

A chargé d'affaires was appointed by our government, who was specially in- 
structed to assure the government of Central America of the deep inte- 
rest taken by that of the United States in the execution of an undertaking s so 
highly calculated to diffuse an extensive influence on the affairs of mankind, 
and to investigate with the greatest care the facilities offered by the route, and 
to remit the information to the United States. ; : 

Unfortunately, being far removed from the capital, none of our diplomatic 
agents ever visited the spot ; but in 1826, as appears by documents accompany- 
ing the report of a committee of the House of Representatives on a memorial 
« praying the aid of the government of the United States in procuring the con- 
struction of a ship channel or navigable canal across the isthmus between North 
and South America,” a contract was rade by the government of Central Ame- 
rica with the agent of a New York company, under the name, style, and desig - 
nation of the ‘ Central American and United States’ Atlantic and Pacific Canal 
Company.” The names of Dewitt Clinton and others of the most distinguished 
men of that day appear as associates, but the scheme fell through. 

In 1830 the government of Central America made another contract with a 
society of the Netherlands, under the special patronage of the King of Holland, 
who embarked init a large amount of his private fortune ; but, owing to the 
difficulties between Holland and Belgium, and the separation of the two coun- 
tries, this also fell through. - ; 

On the third of March, 1835, a resolution passed the Senate of the United 
States, ‘that the president be requested to consider the expediency of opening 
negotiations with the governments of other nations, and particularly with the 
goverments of Central America and Grenada, for the purpose of effectually 
protecting, by suitable treaty stipulations with them, such individuals or com- 
panies as may undertake to open a communication between the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, by the censtrection of a ship canal across the isthmus which 
connects North and South America, and of securing forever, by such stipula- 
tions, the free and equal right of navigating such canal to all mations, on the pay- 
ment of such reasonable tolls as may be established, to compensate the capita- 
lists who may engage in such undertaking and complete the work.” 

Under this resolution a special agent was appointed by General Jackson, who 
was instructed to proceed without delay by the most direct route to Port San 
Juan, ascend the River San Juan to the Lake of Nicaragua, and thence by the 
contemplated route of communication, by canal or railroad, to the Pacitic 
Ocean. After having completed an examination of the route of the canal, he 
was directed to repair to Guatimala, the capital of that republic, and, with the 
aid of Mr. De Witt, the chargé d'affaires of the United States, procure all 
such public documents connected with the subject as might be had, 
and especially copies of all such laws as may have been passed to incorporate 
companies to carry into effect the undertaking of any convention or couven- 
tions that may have been entered into with a foreign power upon the subject, 
and of any plans, surveys, or estimates in relation toit. From Guatimala he 
was directed to proceed to Panama, and make observations and inquiries relative 
to the proposed connexion of the two oceans at that point. Unfortunately, from 
the difficulty of procuring a conveyance to the River San Juan, the agent went 
to Panama first, from adverse circumstances never reached Nicaragua, and died 
on his return to this country, before he reached Washington; but, from his im 
perfect report, it appears to be the result of his observations that a ship canal 
was not practicable across the Isthmus of Panama. It is therefore valuable as 
turning attention, which was before divided between the two routes, exclusively to 
that by the Lake of Nicaragua. Inregardtothis route much has been written, 
many speculations and even estimates of the cost of constructing the canal have 
been made, but the actual knowledge on the subject has been very limited. In 
fact, the foregoing notes from Mr. Bailey's survey are the most reliable data 
that have ever been published. I can but hope that the same liberal spirit 
which prompted the sending out of an agent may induce our government to pro- 
cure from Mr. Bailey and give to the world the whole of his maps and drawings 

As yet the subject of this communication has not taken any strong hold upon 
the public mind. It will be discussed, frowned upon, sneered at, and condemn- 
ed as visionary and impracticable. Many in established business will oppose it 
as deranging the course of their trade. Capitalists will not risk their money in 
an unsettled and revolutionary country. The pioneers will be denounced and 
ridiculed ; but, if the peace of Europe be not disturbed, I am persuaded that 
the time is not far distant when the attention of the whole civilized and mer- 

cantile world will be directed toward it; and steamboats will give the first im- 

pulse. In less than a year, English mailboats will be steaming to Cuba, Ja- 

maica, and the principal ports of Spanish America, touching once a month at 

San Juan and Panama. To men of leisure and fortune, jaded with rambling 

over the ruins of the Old World, a new country will be opened. After a jour- 

ney on the Nile, aday in Petra, and a bath in the Euphrates, English and Ame- 
rican travellers will be bitten by moschetoes onthe Lake of Nicaragua, and 
drink Champagne and Burton ale on the desolate shores of San Juan on the 

Pacific. The random remarks of the traveller for amusement, and the obser- 

vations of careful and scientific men, will be brought together, a mass of know- 

ledge will be accumulated and made public, and in my opinion the two oceans 
will be united. 

On broad grounds, this work has been well characterized as “the mightiest 
event it: favour of the peaceful intercourse of nations which the physical circum- 
stances of the globe present to the enterprise of man.” It will compose the 
distracted country of Central America; turn the sword, which is now drenching 
it with blood, into a pruning-hook; remove the prejudices of the inhabitants 
by bringing them into close connexion with people of every nation ; furnish them 
with a motive and a reward for industry,and inspire them with a taste for making 
money, which, after all, opprobrious as it is sometimes considered, does more to 
civilize and keep the world at peace than any other influence whatever. A great 
city wi!l grow up in the heart of the country, with streams issuing from it, fer- 
tilizing as they roll into the interior; her magnificent mountains, and valleys 
now weeping in desolation and waste, will smile and be glad. The commerce 
of the world will be changed, the barren region of Terra del Fuego be forgotten, 

Patagonia become a land of fable, and Cape Horn live only in the recollection 

of sailors and insurers. Steamboats will go smoking along the rich coasts of 

Chili, Peru, Equador, Grenada, Guatimala, California, our own Oregon Territo- 

ry, and the Russian possessions on the borders of Behring’s Straits. New 

markets will be opened for products of agriculture and manufactures, and the 
intercourse and commuuion of numerous and immense bodies of the human 
race will assimilate and improve the character of nations. The whole world 
is interested in this work. I would not speak of it with sectional or even na- 
tional feeling ; but if Europe is indifferent, it would be glory surpassing the 
conquest of kingdoms to make this greatest enterprise ever attempted by hu- 
man force entirely our own work ; nay, more, to make it, as its was once at- 
tempted, entirely the work of our city ; for it is to furnish a new field for the 
action of that tremendous power which, first brought into being under our own 
eyes, is now changing the face of the whole moral, social, and political world. 

Is it too much to hope that, in honour of services poorly paid but never to be 

forgotten, a steamboat, bearing the glorious name of Fulton, may atart from the 

spot where he made his first experiment, and open the great “highway of na- 
tions” to the Pacific Ocean ! 





oo Thomson’s Guatimala. By this survey the work appears much more easy than by 
r. Bailey’s, but A pet poe to have been taken by the water level. Mr. Bailey knew 
of its existence, and had been the means of procuring it for Mr. Thomson. . 








ate in the 17th June, Thomas W. Tucker, to Eliza, eldest daughter of Daniel 








Died—At Sandwich, Canada, on the 28th May last,Hester Loftic wife of Bre’ 
, . . 28th } »Hes /oftie,wife of Brevet Major 
sbarke, and Batt. Incorporated Militia, and eldest daughter of the late Rev. Wm. Jolin- 


Canada ultras. The Hincks’ and Vigers’ shook bands and became sworn friends. 
They now act in full union and concert. 


Parke, the disciple of Mackenzie, lately appointed to the lucrative office of 


Surveyor-General, by His Excellency, Lord Sydenham, has been denounced by 
the above ultras for accepting office under the present Governor ; and they have 
even gone so far as to call on his constituents not to re-elect him. This was 
rather too much for the more moderate of the Reformers, fifteen of whom have 


issued a counter edict, and advised his constituents not to abandon him. Among 
the fifteen we see the name of that steady and consistent man, Mr. Thorburn, 
whose opinions we always respect, because we think them sincere, much as they 
may, oftentimes, differ from our own. 

But the Parke affair has proved a lucky throw for the great experimenter ; it 
has, for the time being, caused a split among the Reformers, and separated, we 
hope for ever, the loyal from the disloyal. The wheat and the tares of that 
party are, in this instance, distinctly visible, and should it always remain so, we 


shall be content to let Mr. Parke enjoy his surveyorship to the end of his natu- 
ral life. 


But the subject of Responsible Government has been ardently debated in 
the new Parliament, and a declaration at length extorted from Mr. Draper, the 
Attorney General, that this system was really to be inflicted upon the country. 
The following sketch of the debate we find in the Montreal Herald. The At- 
torney General for the eastern part of the province, Mr. Ogden, has since made 
a similar declaration. 


Mr. Draver began by stating that deeply impressed with the importance of 
the subject, he and his colleagues had come prepared not merely to give expres- 
sion to such views as might be elicited by the strife and incidents of debate, but 
to submit to the House so clear and comprehensive an exposition of principles as 
would exclude doubt or uncertainty in regard to the future action of her Majes- 
ty’s advisers. He then proceeded to say the officers of the government acknow- 
ledged that the country could not be governed unless harmony existed between 
the Executive and the Legislative Assembly, and that one way which circum- 
stances might render necessary to procure that harmony, might be the dismissal 
from office of the servants of the government sitting in that House. He insisted 
at the same time that members of the Government were not to be considered as 
responsible to the House ; their responsibility would remain where it was before, 
—to the Governor General of the Province, but they admitted nevertheless,that 
should their advice to the Governor introduce measures not agreeable to the 
House their connexion with the government would cease. In fact the distinction 
which the Hon. Gentleman wished to make was this:—It is true that we are 
not responsible to you; we remain responsible to the Governor, but we are in- 
structed to say, that should we advise him in a manner contrary to your wishes, 
he will call upon usto resign. The only limitation to this principle is where the 
honor and good faith of the Crown, or the integrity of the Constitution is 
concerned, and I understood him to say that in such case their advice 
would be taken in opposition to the wishes of the House. This decla- 
ration produced a great effect upon the House, asd Mr. Baldwin rose 
completely disarmed of all opposition. He expressed his satisfaction, and at 
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by Act of the Imperial Parliament ,or by express commands from the sovereign.’ 
This we are very glad to hear, and are equally glad that he and his friends acted 
upon it, because we think it strictly constitutional, but where is the “* responsi- 
bility” in the business? Why, George the Third would have granted Responsi- 
ble Government to the thirteen revolting provinces upon such terms ; they, the 
thirteen’ provinces, resisted hoth the acts of the Imperial Parliament and the 
royal mandates. Such acts and mandates constituted the almost sole grievences 
of the then colonists. We repeat that we are not di.satisfied with this mode of 
administering the government, but we contend that what is called ‘‘ Responsible 
Government” as it was understood, or pretended to be understood, by its vota- 
ries, is mere delusion. 

We have no fears for Nova Scotia; the majority of her people are loyal ; 
they know that the Government of Great Britain is mild and paternal; they 
know that the Queen herself loves Nova Scotia as her father did before her, for 
there he spent some of the happiest days of his life ; they know too, that 
England is duly sensible of the value of her colonies, and that her own pros- 
perity is identified with theirs ; and knowing this, she will lose no opportunity to — 
diffuse through them the blessings of rational liberty, and to advance to the ut- 
most of her abilities their wealtn and their happiness. 


UNITING THE ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC OCEANS. 

We have inserted to day the observations of Mr. Stephens, who has recently — 
investigated the South American Antiquities, on the subject of the long propo- 
sed canal between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. Mr. S.,we observe, has con- 
fined himself to the route by the Lake Nicaragua, great part of which he traced, — 
although suffering from intermittent fever, a disease exceedingly prevalent and 
severe in that part of the American continent. 

The distance from the mouth of the river St. Juan, which falls into the Atlan- 
tic, from Lake Nicaragua, whence it takes its rise, is 70 miles ; and from the lake — 
to the Pacific Ocean 152-3 miles. The total elevation is 1,047 feet, and the © 
St. Juan, through which, or near which, the canal must be carried, is beset with © 
rapids and other obstructions. On the descent too, from the lake to the Pacific, 
which is 919 feet, deep cutting and tunnelling is required. The cost of su 
a work Mr. S. estimates at from twenty to twenty-five millions of dollars, a 
totally beyond the abilities of the poor Guatimalans, sunk as they are in i 
rance, sloth, and civilcommotion. And what foreign government or specu 
will engage in such a costly enterprise in such a wretched country, cursed as it 
with its present wretched and uncertain government, where life and property r 
scarcely safe at any time? We should suppose then that the construction of 
this vast canal is by no means near at hand. 

It is singular that nearly all the writers upon this subject confine themselves 
to the route just named, notwithstanding others possessing superior facilities are 
in existesce. We have before adverted to this in our journal, and often spoke 
of the passage by the river Afrafo, as enjoying immeasurable advantages over 


the same time his surprise at the declaration which he had just heard. ‘Un- | 
questionably,” (this is Mr. Balwin’s cant word) ‘‘ unquestionably” it was all the 
Reformers of Upper Canada ever asked for or desired. Other members, friends 
of Mr. Baldwin, were not so well satisfied, and commenced a series of teazing | * 
questions put in every shape and upon the subject of responsible government, | 4 
and requiring to each the categorical answer of yesorno. Among others Mr. 
Hincks ventured to impute to Mr. Draper contradiction between his opinions 
to-day and opinions expressed by him on a certain occasion in 1836. Mr. Dra- 
per instantly rose and pointing his finger at his accuser said, ‘* what the honour- 
able member has asserted is untrue.””’ When the confusion created by this re- 
mark had subsided, Mr. Draper proceeded to explain that at a dinner which he 
attended in Toronto in 1836, he had expressed his abhorrence of the views of 
the leaders of the reform party as then constituted ; that he regarded them as 
traitors, and would wage war with them to the knife. He had redeemed his 
pledge in 1837, and was ready todo soagain. The significancy of this allusion 
to Mr. Hincks and his friends was felt by the House. A very irregular debate 
was brought to a termination by Mr. Boswell’s asking “if the officers of the 
Crown would resign in the event of their not obtaining legislative majorities in 
support of purely local measures?” Yes, was responded from the Treasury 
Bench, and succeeded by a burst of applause from the House. The cryis, Re- 
sponsible government is come at last. 


Taking this in all its latitude we do not see what the responsibility amounts 
to. Whois made responsible or liable? In other words, who is made subject 
to any penalty? Noone but the cabinet or executive councillers, who will be 
simply called upon to resign a troublesome office rewarded with a very insigni- 
ficant salary. The Governor's powers remain as they were, and no one answer- 
able for his acts, be they ever so illegal. Nor is it necessary that he should 
be made liable to any power in the colony, since he is immediately responsible 
for all his acts to the Imperial Government and to Parliament. The Governor, 
if the House of Assembly refuse to have any communication with his Ministers, 
can still propose his measures by Message as heretofore; and the Assemblies 
can reject them as heretofore. The real power of the Assembly consists in its 
privilege of withholding the supplies, and stopping the progress of the govern- 
ment altogether—for what government can go on without money! This power 

the Assembly have always possessed, and some, as during the Papineau reign, 
have exercised it to a most mischievous extent. We do not see then, tha 

much is gained by the concession—the thing is more in name than in sub- 
stance. Undoubtedly we shail in times hereafter, read of votes of want of con- 
fidence, of minorities, new elections &c., as may be readily imagined if such 
assemblies as Mackenzie's ‘‘ saddle bag” Parliament shall be again returned. 
But things can hardly be in a worse state than they were for many years under 
the old system at Quebec, during the dominancy of Papineau. 

This leads us to the consideration of 


RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT IN NOVA SCOTIA. 

We took occasion some time ago to say a few words on the practical opera- 
tion of what is called “ Responsible Government” in Nova Scotia, as exhibited 
by the new operators in that line during the last session of the Legislature. 
These remarks have been replied to by Mr. Howe of the Nova Scotian, in lan- 
guage somewhat coarse and offensive. The terms profligate writer, &c., have 
been used with a freedom that men of his class usually indulge in; but abuse of 
this kind is not argument, and we must, upon his showing, insist as we did be- 
fore—that the practical operation of what he calls the Responsible System as 
exhibited in one of the main features of the session, was a practical humbug. 

Mr. Howe and his friends hy a system of agitation caused to be recalled from 
the province one of the most amiable and virtuous Governors that ever presided 
over it; they also caused to be removed, most unceremoniously, three or four 
of the most valued and respectable councillors. This they effected by decry- 
ing patronage, favouritism, pluralities of office in one person, &c.; and above 
all, by promising to the people a full and complete system of responsibility in the 
government as is practised in England. 

Now let us see how these promises have been fulfilled. The new Governor | 
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CANADA POLITICS—RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT. 
The crucible is kept in full action at Kingston, and as the different politicians 
pass through it they exhibit the real metal of which they are composed. Some 
have proved sterling, while others have shown themselves to be base metal. 
Mr. Baldwin, whom his Excellency selected some time since from the whole 
Bar of Upper Canada as his Solicitor General, and labelled him “loyal,” re- 
signed on the first day of the session. He gave up his legal appointment, together 
with his seat in the cabinet, fell back upon the thinned ranks of the English and 
French ultra Radicals, and resuined his place among the “‘irreclaimables.” Mr 
Baldwin complains that Lord Sydenham’s views were not sufficient 


We regret this circumstance, because Mr. B. is a man of abilities, of great per- 


sonal worth, and connected with a highly respectable and amiable family. Really 


we should have thought Lord Sydenham radical enough for any one. 


ly liberal! 


arrives, and Mr. Howe is forthwith appointed one of his Excellency’s Execu- | 
tive Councillors, and becomes in fact the chief or Prime Minister of the Cabi- 
net. The new, or reform Parliament is elected, and straightway Mr. Howe is | 
elected speaker of the Assembly, a plurality never tolerated in England, and | 
is in our Opinion as unconstitutional as it is obviously inconvenient. The duties | 
are incompatible, and the same individual cannot during along and active ses- 
sion give the requisite number of hours in the Speaker’s chair and at the Cabi. | 
net Councils too. Besides, Mr. Howe should have allowed some of his com- | 
patriots the Speakership,especially as he retains the editorship of the Nova Sco- | 
tian,on the frontispiece of which his name yet stands. Surely the tripartite du- | 
ties are more than enough for one man,who, with all his pretensions to eminence, 
has not claimed the rare ability of being in two places at once. 

The business of the session, however, proceeds with great harmony until a 
question on the Civil List arises, when Mr. Howe and his colleagues are left 


‘ ; | 
ina minority. 


they produce or- | 
ders from the government at home forbidding them to accede to the measure in | 
any shape, and justify their adhesion to office accordingly. 

In this we think they were right, but is it what was understood ! Is it respon_ | 
sible government Mr. Howe says that he never contended that “an Executive | 


But do they resign as was expected? No: 
y Pp 


’ 





On the very first day of the Session an event took place which we always pre- 








Councillor should retire from office when out voted on a point, where constrained 


| of great value and interest. 


ll others. By a reference to the map it will be seen that the Atrato disem- 


bogues into the gulf of Darien, in latitude eight degrees North. It is 


fine, large, and deep river, free from obstructions, except a bar at its mouth, 
nd can be navigated up into the province of Choco, where it comes im near con- 


tact with a river, also called the St. Juan, flowing into the Pacific. Be- 


ween these two rivers the great range of mountains slope away to a level, 


leaving a tract of flat country of only a few miles in extent, and through which 
a canal may be cut at a cost of trivial amount. 
this communication between sea and sea, that about the year 1778, a canal was 
actually made between the head waters of these two rivers by the Choco In- 
dians under the directions of their Catholic Missionary, through which they 
transported their canoes. 


So easy is the taskof opening 


Nay more, it had sometimes happened that in very 


rainy seasons the canoe had actually passed with its Indian navigator on the in- 
nundations alone ! 
tion between the two mighty oceans. 
alarm, the canal was immediately filled up and an order was issued that 
should not be re-opened under pain of death. In this state it remains to the pre- iN 
sent hour. 


This is surely the proper place for opening the - 
Spanish jealousy, however, took 





We derived these facts from a Mr. Kirkland who had visited the Choco coun 
try, where he s@w the traces of the good Missionary’s canal, examined the 
whole route, and returned to Bogota where he obtained from the government of 
the lamented Bolivar the exclusive right of this communication for twenty-one 
years. He was in New York in 1825 seeking the means of carrying the great 
enterprise into effect, but his premature death about that time arrested all pro- 
ceedings in the case. 

Mr. Kirkland, if we recollect aright, estimated the cost of deepening the bar 
at the mouth of the Atrato, cutting the canal, and removing some obstructions 
in the St. Juan at from half to one million sterling. Vessels of 500 tons 
could,as he supposed,then pass uninterruptedly through from sea to sea, with no 
more than some couple or three locks ! 

We shall be glad if these observations meet the eye of any of the gentlemen 
engaged in the great steam packet communication about to be established in the 
West Indies; or of those who have fortunately set on foot steam navigation be- 
tween the ports of the Pacific. To them the opening of sucha channel would 
be of infinite value. Inthe pursuit of such an object it would be necessary to 
send a person of competent knowledge to examine the whole route, with a view 
of ascertaining how far Mr. Kirkland’s explorations, calculations, and opinions, 
were correct. To effect this her Majesty’s Government would perhaps lend its 
assistance ; it would be quite easy for the general commanding at either of the 
West India stations,to despatch a competent engineer officer for that object, having 
first secured the concurrence of the authorities at Bogota. If the enterprize 
be found to be feasible, as we think it will, the Colombian government itself 
might be inclined to take it up; if not, capitalists would not be long wanting to 
come forward and consummate this great work—an achievement that would dis- 
tribute its advantages to all the civilized nations of the earth, 





LIFE AND LITERARY REMAINS OF L. E. L. 

Messrs. Lea & Blanchard of Philadelphia have gratified the reading public 
by reprinting the Literary Remains of the amiable, unfortunate, and much la- 
mented Miss Landon, who it is well known died, not long since, at Cape Coast 
Castle in Africa. The writings of L. E. L., both in poetry and prose, have so 
long delighted all the readers of the English language that it would be vain for 
us at this time to utter any eulogy on them, the more especially as our journal 
was mainly instrumental in first making the lamented lady known on this side 
of the Atlantic. It is nearly twenty years since we began to copy her sweet 
verses, the merits of which were so striking as to command the attention of 
every reader of taste throughout the continent. We well remember the ur- 
gent enquiries that were almost daily made to ascertain the real owner of the 
mystical initials. From the banks of the Ohio, from the wilds of Canada, 
and from the warm south, the question almost daily came, who is L. E. L.? 
Nor was curiosity satisfied until her name and part of her history were made 
known. We mention this fact to show how readily the human heart in all 
climes vibrates to true poetry. 

The pleasing yet melancholy task of compiling and arranging these precious 
remains, has been confided to Laman Blanchard an old and faithful friend of the 
deceased, and he has, we think, executed it with zeal and fidelity. The afflict- 


| ing circumstances of her death he has gone fully into, but, after all, a shade of 


mystery hangs over the sad tale, and we are constrained to drop the book and 
shed a tear of pity for her untimely end. But we must refer our readers to the 
volumes themselves, which are two neatly executed books, and sold at a very 
moderate price. The reading world is much indebted to our Philadelphia neigh- 
bours for this and many other delightful works from the British Press. 





Edward Walker 112 Fulton street, has just published the Addresses and 
Messages of all the Presidents of the United States to Congress, from Wash- 
ington to Gen. Harrison. The Declaration of American Independence is added, 
together with the Constitution of the United States, and its amendments, the 
Life of Gen. Harrison, &c., which makes it acollection of historical documents 
The same matter is nowhere else to be found in a 


single volume. No politician should be without this book. 
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GLEE AND MADRIGAL PUETRY.—No. 5. 


IN THE MERRY MONTH OF MAY. 
GLEE FOR FOUR VOICES —DR. COOKE.—MEDAL, 1773.—NICHOLAS BRETON, 1580. 
(Treble, Alto, Tenor, and Buss.) 


In the merry month of May, 

In a morne by breake of day, 
Forth I walked by the woodside, 
When, as May was in his pride, 
There I spied all alone, 

Phillida and Corydon. 

Much adoo there was, God wat, 
He would love, and she would not. 
She said, never man was true, 

He said, none was false to you ; 
He said, he had lov'd ber long, 
She said, love should have no wrong. 
Corydon would kisse her then, 

She said, Maides must kiss no men, 
Till they did for good aud all : 
Then she made the sheapherd call 
All the heavens to witness truth, 
Never lov’d a truer youth. 

Yea and nay, and faith and troath. 
Such as Silly Sheapherds use, 
When they will not love abuse. 
Love, which had been long deluded, 
Was with kisses sweet concluded ; 
And Phillida, with garlands gay, 
Was crown'd the lady of the May. 


FAIR FLORA DECKS. 
GLEE FOR THREE VOICES —J. DANBY. 
(Alto, Tenor and Buss.) 
Fair Flora decks the flow’ry ground, 
And plants the bloom of May, 
Whilst ev'ry hill, and ev'ry dale, 
Appears unusual gay. 





The pretty warblers of the grove, 
Assume their various noies ; 

Th’ echoing woods responsive sound, 
The music of their throats. 


Lead on, my Celia, quit the town, 
And banish ev'ry care ; 

O haste, my Celia, haste away, 
To breathe the rural air. 


¢ FLORA GAVE ME FAIREST FLOWERS. 
f MADRIGAL FOR FIVE VOICES.—J. viLLYE, 1609. 





(Two Trebies, Alto, Tenor and Bass.) 
Ph Flora gave me fairest fowers, 
Nove so fair in Fiora’s 1. e ssure; 
These | plac’d in Phillis’ bowers, 
‘ She was pleas'd und she’s my pleasure : 
‘ Smiling meadows seein to say, 
Come ye wantons, here to play. 


Sunrintary, 


Death of Rear-Admiral Samuel Mottley—The above gallant naval officer 
died on Thursday last at Portsmouth, after a service of, within a few days, 70 
years, having entered the navy the 15th June, 1771, being then at a very early 
age. His commission was dated lieutenant, 30: May, 1782. commander, 29th 
April, 1799 ; captain, 29th April, 1802; reured rear admiral, 10th January 
1837. 


Average Duration of Six Parliaments —The average duration of each of 
"ix Parliaments which have been elected from 1826 to 1837 inclusive was 
more than about two years and four months (under two years and a balf ) 
t Parliament, if dissolved, as is expected in a week or two, will have 
four years ; it has sat during four sessious, including the present one. 
A Blind Hero.—Jobn of Bohemia was present in person at the batile of Cressy, 
as an ally of the French king. His state of blindness was then complete ; but, 
at his desire, the reins of his horse were fastened to the head stalls of two of his 
bravest knights. When the euemy came close to him, his knights directed him 
where to cut and thrust, and he is said to have wounded more than one antago- 
nist whom he could not see. Next day he was fuunddead upon the field, with 
all his military atvendants slain around him.— Camphcll’s Life of Petrarch. 
Kemble's Blunder ; or the Horse and the Lady —A ludicrous circamstance 
occurred one morning during Kemble’s management at Covent Garden A gen- 
tleman was shown into the green-room whose object was to treat about an en- 
gagement for lis daughter; but, as about this hour a horse dealer had been ap- 
pointed to ca}! on the manager, whose head ran very much upon his stud, mis 
took one fur the other, and began by asking the father of Melpomene. ‘* How 
old isshe?” * Sixteen, last May. sir.” * Oh, she’s aged, then, and wont do for 
the hard work ; pray isshe quiet?” * Pe rlectly, | never knew a gentler crea- 
ture.” ‘* Has she been long mtewnt’ ©T only brought her up with me a 
week ago from East Grinstead.” ** Has she been properly handled’ Mr 
Thelwall has given her sume lessons.” Has she been ever between the pil- 
lars?” “Sir, I dont understand you.” Weil, well, no matter; if your terms 
are moderate [ dare say we shall not differ.” “Sur,that I leave entirely to 
yourself; she is below, shall I bring her up to you?” Bring her up? oh, no, 
(smiling grimly.) give hier to my yroom; be'll put her into a stall tll T come 
dowa to look ather” “Intoa stall, sir?” “ Yes, si 










into a stall to be sure; 


She Albion. 


the green one of Sheridan’s boys in a small chaise, and it would be difficult to 
say which of the two enjoyed it the most. 

Novel Portrait Painting.—At twenty years of age Mademoiselle Guimard 
had ber portrait painted by an eminent artist, and by the aid of this picture she 
was enabled, if | may express myself, to analyse her complexion ; that ia to say, 
she made herself accurately acquainted with all the ditferent tints of which it 
was composed in the blooming days of her youth With these colours duly pre- 
pared, she seated herself at her toilet, as an artist would place himself before his 
easel, and there, with the portrait beside her, she every morning reproduced its 
perfect fac simile. By this ingenious stratagem, Guimard, at fifty, frequently 
passed for twenty. 

The Last Debt.—An old man, about to bid a last adieu to Kilbarchan, bad his 
friends called around him, when he was desired by his wife to tell what debts 
were owing tohim. ‘ There's owes me five shillings for mutton.” * Oh!” 
interjected the delighted helpmate, ‘to see a man at this time o’ day, and just 
gauu to close his last account, hae the use o” his faculties—just say awa, James " 
* Ay, an ten shillings for beef.” ‘ What a pleasant thing to see a man 
deein’ sensible to the Jast !—ony mair—but no to distress yoursel’?”” “ An 
a crown for a cow's hide.”’ ** Ay,” quoth the wife, ** sensivle yet—weel, James, 
what was't ye was gaun tosay?” ** Nae mair,”’ quoth James, “ but I'm awn 
Jock Tamson twa pound in balance o’ a cow.”’ ** Hoot, tovt,’’ quoth the wife, 
* he’s ravin’ noo—he’s just tattrin’—dinva mind ony mair that he says.” 


SONG. 
(From S. Lover's new Comic Opera, “ Il Paddy Whack in Italia.’’) 
Oh, Molly Bawn, why leave me pining, 
All lonely waiting here for you? 
The stars above me brightly shining, 
Because they've nothing else to do. 
The flowers, late, were open keeping, 
To try a rival blush with yoa ; 
Bot their mother, Nature, set them sleeping, 
With their rosy faces wash'd—with dew. 
Oh, Molly Bawn, why leave, &c. 


Now the pretty flowers were made to bloom, dear ; 
And the pretty stars were made to shine ; 
And the pretty girls were made for the boys, dear ; 
And, may be, you were made for mine! 
The wicked watch dog here is snarling, 
He takes ine fora thief, you see, 
For he knows I'd stea! you, Molly, darling, 
And then transported | should be! 
Oh, Moily Bawn, why leave, &c. 
Railways in Great Britain and Ireland.—From a paper very recently read 
before the Statistical Suciety, of the number and length of railways in Great 
Britain and Ireland, it appears there are seventy-one lines, forming a total 














July 3, 


Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street. 
Confines his Practiee to 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 
and 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. jy3. 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN. 

y hee high character of these PENS has induced the attempt on the part of several 
makers, to practice a fraud, not only upon Mr. Gillott, but also on the public, 
inferior article bearing the misspelled name, GILLOT, omitting the final T, is now in 
the market. The public can readily detect it by its unfinished appearance, as well as 
by the very common style in which it is ae uP. Observe that all the genuine are war- 
ranted in full on each pen, “ Joseph Gillott’s Patent,” or “ Joseph Gillott warranted,” 

and that each pacnet bears a fac-simile of his signature. 

HENRY JESSOP begs leave to inform the trade that he has removed from No. 109 
and 111 Beekinan street, to No. 71 John street, corner of Gold street, where he will 
constantly keep on hand, a complete assortment of the above well known articles 
which will be offered on favorable terms. May 8, 

BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL. 
que ae of 1250 tons and 440 horse power, under contract with the Lords of the 
Admiralty. 








ACADIA, commanded by Edward C. Miller. 
BRITANNIA, commanded by Richard B. Cleland. 
CALEDONIA, commanded by 
COLUMBIA, commanded by C. Il. E. Judkins. 

Will sail from Boston and Liverpool, calling at Halifax as follows :— 

























































































length of 2.191 miles. Of these fifty-three are open, eighteen partially, and 
ten are not yet opened. 


sold, the landior! has for his sign-post a figure of Britannia in a reclining pos- 
ture, as if greatly faigued; underneath is the following inscription .—* Pray 
stop and sup-porter.”* 

Sporting Anecdote uf Sheridan —The following compliments were paid to 
old Sheridan in Norfolk by an Irish servant belonging to Mr Coke who attend- 
ed h m on his shooting excursion, and which Sherry retold with great glee — 
Shot the Ist (the birds all getting away): ‘ More power to your hovour! Did 
yoo see one little fellow drop his leg as he went off! He'll never stand on his 
tin toes again” Shot 2.4 (ditto, ditto): * Tare an’agres, there they go! 
But did'nt your honour bear the shots rattle amovg them like pase agin a win 
dey? They'll pray never to see your honour agin on this sde of the country.” | 
Shot Srd (birds all off »gaiu). * Blood an’ ouns! but they've cotched 1!” | 
(Atter watching them awhie) * There’s three wounded eny how, for they bad 
hardiy stringth to fy over youd-+r hedge; the devil a wink of sleep they'll get 
this blessed night.”" Sho 4:h (a pheasant gets away): * Well, I never seen a 
poor gentleman taken like him; he'll remember your honour many a long day 
lor that. The spalpeen is carrving away more shot thin would sit up an iron- 
morger at Skibbereen.” Shot 5ih (a soipe zets off): © Bother! vou may ery 
crake! my fine fellow; you msy take your long bill to the oiler world. You'll 
wake to-morrow morning with a lumbago in your soft head.”’ Poor Sheridan 
could stand this nv longer, but gave his countryman a fee for his ingenuity and 
proceeded on his beat alone. 

EPIGRAM. 
Tom swears that he re-pects his friend, 
Aad never will deceive him; 
Tom, though a liar, now tells truth— 
No friend will e’er believe him 

The House of Commons in 1693 —In the yea: 1693 there was a standing 
order of the House of Commons, d reciting ‘thatno member of the House do 
pr sume to smoke tobacco in the gallery, or at the tables of the House sitting 
ay committees.” 

Thomas Carn, dged Two Hundred and Seven Years.—Of this venerable 
individua’, the following account ts given in Paylor’s Annals of health and long 
hife:—* The most remarkable instance of lo gevity, which we me? with In 
British history, is that of Thos. Darn, who according to the parish register of 
St. Leovard’s Shoredtich, died on the 26.1 January, 1588, at the astonishing | 
age of 207 vears. Hel ved in the reigus of tweive kings and queens; nainely : \ 
—Richard Il. Henry [LV , V. and VI., Edward IV. aad V., Richard Ii, Hen 
try Vil. and Vill, Edward VI., Mary aod El zabeih The veracity of this 
statement may be readily asceratie d, Oy any person who chooses to consul 
the above register” Curtis on Health 





UROPEAN AGENCY —H Keenan, European Agent, has returned at his appointed 
4 time,to the United States, and will leave Pitt-burgh. Pa... as heretofore. on the 
first day of Septemve ,on hisannual voyage to Europe g from New York in the 











. perfecily sound, | am deter- 


and as you say she is quite geutle, and, [ presume 
M 11s writing a inelo-drama, in which [| 


mined to try her myself. My friend Mort: 
am to perform; and [ am determined, sh 

entree upon her back!” U) pon my daughter's back, sir! Sur 
do you mean to affront me!” * Sir, I beg ten thousand pardons, but dont you 
come from the Cumberland-inews?” No 
“With amare?’ “No, with my daughter.” * Got by Skyscraper ont of An- 
dromache?” * No, she is the tirst-born of my own and my ever-lamented wife, 
Mary Muggins’s loins.” “ Bless my soul, sir, I have been betrayed into a great 


mistake; but lam glad we happened to be aloue, (sulemnly taking a pinch of 


ld we close the bargain, lo make my 


m her back, 


| money to all the principal towns in Lreland or Great Britam, by cheques at sight on tl 


I came from Eest Grinstead.” | personally, or by post paid letters, address: d. 
’ Hy ‘ a5 s . 


latter part of said month on his fifteent ‘our througu land, Ireland, Scotland, 
France, &c.. and will return to America in May, i842. He will make colleciions of 
legacies, Debts, Annuities, Hereditary Property. and payments, aud remit-ances of 

we 
Bank of lrejand, and Provincial basks In England, searches in the public offices, and 
legal proceedings in the Courts conducted, and transaction of such other business in 
which te has hitherto been engaged Instruction and information given on applying 


H. KEENAN, Attorney and Counsellor at Law 


and Kuropean Agent, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


. ; . , a8 
Ata public hovwse near Grantham, in Lincolnshire, where London porter is | 
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ne 23-St 


New York, June Ist 1841. : J 


Di.Stesny. Mem Merol the Roy al Ce e2e of Su ‘ is, L lon, and of the New | 
York Medical Society, Dentist. No 5 Warren St.. New York. 


aprai-tf | 
re ahan ieiatin 1 pantera a 
snuff.) such meclings should be private. Ww" H. MAXWELL & JOHN I. MAGHER, Altornies awl Counsellors at Law, No. | 
Double Dealings —The late Mr. Dagley was celebrated for the facility and 3 Nassau street,N.Y. William FH, Maxwe li is alse commissioner for the States | 
force of his repariee They did ; ; oy wage pei .| of Alabama. Georgia, Pennsylvania, Florida, New Jersey, New Hampshire, North and | 
| e3 hey id not belong to toat descr plicn of jones which. South Carolina, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Vermont, New York, &c. &e., with au- 
after much consideration and concoction, are uttered as if extemporaneous, bul 


were flashes of wit sugvested by the vecurrences of the moment, and by which 
Mr. Dagley frequently produced a hearty laugh from the most unpromising ma- 
terials. : Some years ayo, in the course of a very severe winter, a literary frienl 
of his, in order to assist in protecting himself from the cold, caused an inner 
epring door to be added to the usual portal of tus library. The next day Mr 
Dayley, wholly ignorant of the circumstance, paid tis frend a visit, and baving 
tapped and obtamed permission, be applied lus hand tothe well-known outer 
door and pulled i open. Endeavour uy, huwever, to enter, he was stopped by 
the new and unexpecied impediment, whieh inflicred upon bim a smart rap oO 
his prominent forehead. Pressing forward, however, and the door gradually 
yielding, Mr. Dayley made his appearsnce before bis frend with a doleful visage, 
rubbing the bump on his forehead, aud exclauning, ** Coufound your double deal- 
ings !”" ‘ 

Cedicius, a Roman tribune, having once undertaken to perform a service of 
extreme danger, addressed the soldiers as follows -—** My friends, it is necessa- 
ry for the safety of the army that we should march to yonder station. It is not 
necessary that we should return.” The army was save, but every one of the 
followers of Caidicius peris! ed He hinse lf was fi nd desperately wounded, 

Luther's opinion of Music.— Whoever des; 
ther, * | am displeased with him. Next to thes 
for thereby all anger is forgotten, ihe devil is driven away, and melancholy and 
many tribulations avd evil though's are expelled.” ; 


ses music,” said Martin Lu- 


Statesmen ai Play —Io 1761 Burke commenced his public life as assistant to 


Mr. Hamilton.commenly calied Single speech Hamilton,who had been appointed | 


secretary to the Jord lieutenant of Ireland, aud whom he accompanied to that 
country. Here Mr. and Mrs Shekleton called 
ments in the castie, and, to their great enjoyment, found him on the carpet 
romping with his two buys It is ple asant to hud how much of this playtul 
simple spirit will exist inthe minés of men where one would least expect to 
meet with it—in 


statesinen, whuse failing tiaires % prematore grey hairs tou 


often attest the severiny of their iutelle | and bodily Jabours; and itis pot 
unworthy of notice. coat higher aud truer the g is of the men, the more 
keen :s the zest for such) j eut relaxations, Sume years after the period just 
referred to, a gentleman vy riog towards Harruw,came sudder ly upon as 
anteresting scent Ou the pres the of a small cottage was lle owners, 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan.sur wed by Fox. Burke. Lords Jehu Townshend and 
William Russell, &, all busily divert pg themselves in the simplest manner 
Amung them Burke was the must conspicuous; he was rapidly wheeling round 


uy, I give a place to music; | 


! on him one day at his apart. | 


thority to take acknowledgements of Deeds, Powers of Allorney and all other tstru- | 
tions to be used inthe 


meuts to be used or recorded in said States Also,tot e depos 
Courts of Massachusetts, (connecticut and New Harpstare | 
DP? W.H.M. & JL. M. will iiso examine witnesses der commissionsdirectedto | 
them with instructions, (post paid.) iprlor 
- | 
| N MURRAY'S FLUID MAGNESIA, Prepared under the unmediate superintendence of 
the discoverer, SIR JAMES MURRAY.—Extiract from the Medico Chirurgical Re- | 


view, for April 1839, edited by Dr. James Johneon, Physician extiaordinary to the late 
King. &c, &¢. :— 

** Pellucid Solution of Magnesia.—This very useful and elegant preparation we have | 
| been tye for some Inonths, as an aperient Ant-Aeid in Dyspepue complaints, attend. | 
ed with Acidny and Coustipation, and with very great benefit. It has the advantage | 
over common wagnesia in being dissolved, and thers fore not lable to accumulate in 
the bowels. It is deeiwiediy superier to Soda or Potesh, on account of its aperient 
quality. and of its having no tendency to reduction of flesh and strength, which the two 
Carbonates above mentioned certainty tend to, when long continued and taken in con- 
siderable quantities We hope Sir James Murray. the discoverer ot the process for 
preparing this medicine, wi liake the trouble to make it more generally accessivie to 
the public in this metropolis, there being only one or two authorised agents here.” 

The following official report of its merits is founded upon 20 years experience, by 
Dr. Comins, Inspector of Army Hospitals, communicated to the discoverer, Sir James 
Murray :— 

* The Solution of Magnesia is found particularly beneficial as a pleasing sedative anc 
aperient, in all cases of Irritation or Acidity of the Stomach, particularly dunng Preg- 
vancy. Febrile Complaints, lifantile Disorders or Sea Sickness 

* An ounce oriwo of the Sulvtion speedily removes Heartburn 
Sourness, trregular digestion of Females and Child:en. 

} “ tuthe Army and Navy, it has been fouud to compose the Stomach in a few minutes, 
after any excess or hard drinking 

* The Solution of itself is an agreenble aperient. but its laxative properties can be 
much augmented by taking with it, or direetiy after it a tea spoonful ofthe Aciduiated 
Syrup. In this manner a very agreeable effervescent draught can be safely taken at any 
| time during Fever or Thiret. 

* The antiseptic qualities of this Solution. owing to the presence of so much Carbo- 
nie Acid, has been found very valuable in Putrid and other Fevers As alotion for 
the mouth, it sweetens the breath, and the Magnesia ciears the teeth from tartar. 

For preventing the evolution or deposition of Uric Acid, in Gout or Gravel, the ef- 
| ficacy of the dissolved Magnesia was lung since authenticated by Drs. M‘Douuell and 

Richardson 

“ The Solution has almost invariably sneceeded in removing the Fits, Spasms, Head 
aches and Gastric Coughs, to whi 
ties of the Stomach and Rowels.” 





Acid Eructations, 


i delicate persons are subject from Acids and Crud) 


CAUTION— lo insure t egrity and identity of the original and to prevent the 
imposition of deleterious liquids soid and so often substituted to the serious disappoint 
ment of the physician, and the deep iniuryv of th patient, each bottle of ** Murray's 


Fiuid Magnesia” will bear On Lhe iabel tie mame * 

| Lieutenant.” (in green ink.) 
' To be obtained from all respectable druggists in New York, Roston, Philacelrhia, 
pphed by the Proprie 


Jawes Mu:tay, Physician to the Lord 


) New Orleans, and throughout the United States. The trade supy 
| \or’s Agent. Hi. T. CHAPMAN, 77 Fultwn st lip stairs 


May 22, lJteow 


AVell 
, Wellington, 





From Boston, Halifax, iverpool 
Columbia, March 1, March 3, i deta 
Caledonia — March 4, 
Britannia, March 16, March 18, 
Acadia, _ - March 19, 
Caledonia, April 1, April 3, 
Columbia, —— April 4, 
Acadia, April 17, April 19, 
Britannia, April 20, 
Coluinbia May 1, May 3, 
Caledonia, May 4, 
Britannia, May 16, May 18, 
Acadia, | May 19, 
Caledonia, June 1, June 3, 
Columbia, June 4, 
Acadia, June 16, June 18, 
Britannia, -— June 19, 
Columbia, July 1, July 3, 
Caledonia, —_— July 4, 
Britannia, July 17, July 19, —_—— 
Acadia, _-_- July 20, 
Caledonia, August 1, August 3, 
Columbia, - August 4, 
Acadia, August 16, August 18, 
Britannia August 19. 


Passage money $125 from Boston to Liverpool. 
From Boston to Halifax $20. 

These ships carry experienced Surgeons. 

The ‘‘ UNICORN ” plies between Pictou and Quebec in connection with this Line. 
I> For freight of Specie, orpassage, apply at 26 Broad st.to 

Feb27-tf BARCLAY & LIVINGSTON. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
HE Ships of this Line will hereafter leave New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 
16th of each month as follows : 
From New York 
Ist March, July and Nov. Oneida, J. Funk, master, 
Ist April, Avg. and Dec. _ Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept., and Jan. 
ist May Sept. and Jan. Utica,J. 8 Pell, master, 16th June,Uer., and Feb. 
Ist June Oct.and Feb, Charles Carroll, W. Lee, master, 16th July, Nov and March, 
The accommodations of these ships a:e not surpassed, combining al] that may be re- 
quired for comfort. The price of canin passage is $100. Passengers willbe suppbed 
with every requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers, free trom any other than the expen- 
ses actually incurred on them. For freightor passage. apply to 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents,No. ¥ Tontine Building, New York. 

RONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 
>W YORK AND BRIS‘ OL. 
HE GREAT WESTERN, Lieutenant Hosken, R. N., commander, is intended to 
sail :— 





From Havre 
16th April, Aug.,and Dee. 








From Bristol 
Saturday 8th April, 184l, 
Thursday, 27th Mav, 
Wednesday, 14th July, 
Wednesday, Ist September, 
Saturday, 23d October, : 
The return passage will be ‘advertised later in the season. 
Rate of passage, in all parts of the ship, including wines, &c. $140, Stewards fee, 
$5. The rate of postage is 25 cents per single sheet ; when heavy, $1 per ounce. 
For freight or passage or other information apply personally o by letter to 
Apr 2itf RICHARD IRVIN, ¥8 Front st. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Union Line—To sail from New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre on 
the isi 8th and 24th of every month, as follows, viz : 


From New York 
Saturday, let May, 1841, 
Saturday, 19th June, 
Saturday, 7th August, 
Saturday, 25th September, 





Ships. Masters. Days of | from New-}Days of Sailing from Havre 
fork. 

Argo, C. Anthony, jr |March 8, July 8 Nov. ft]\pril 24, Aug. 24, Dee. 24 
Francois ler, Ainsworth, s & “« 16, “ Widay 1,Sept. 1, Jan. 1 
Burgundy, D. Lines, oe . " Be a &, * »y * ®& 
Emeraia |Howe, april 8, Aug. 8, Dec. 6] “* 94, “ 94 % 94 
Rhone, iJ. A. Wotton, “« 16 “ 16, “~ KMitune 1,0ct. 1, Feb. | 
Ville deLyon, jC. Stoddard, * 2." ee. = oH 5, *-* & ef Ss 
Albany, Watson, vay 8, Sept. 8,Jan. t] “ a. * & © & 
Silvie DeGrasse, L Weiderhold'}] ‘* 16 * ®. * uly i, Nov. 1, March I 
Lows Philippe, \J. Castom, - a - = ad ». - = » @ 
Duch d’Urieans, A. Richardson |fune 8, Oct. 8, Feb. t] “ a * hh, RR 
Sully, WCThompso:| “ 16, ‘ 16, ‘“ Jt}Aug. i,Dec 1,April | 
lowa W.W. Pell. es os * “ 2 " s “ “ 








24, 2 . , 
These vessels are all of the first class and ably commanded,with superior and elegant 
accommodations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and 
couvemence, 
The priee of passage to Havre is fixrd at $100 without wines,which will be furnished 
by the Steward on beard, when required, at reasonuble prices. 
C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 
27th, of every month throughout the year, viz:— : 
Ships. Masters. [Pays of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. | Loudon, 
St. James, W.HSebor, |Jan 1, May 1, Sept. 1/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, |S. B. Griffing, = % Fe. B= ee 27, * 
Gladiator, IT Britton, se 8 * BB, * 20 March7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, J. M.Chadwick,|Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. ; « 7, * nr, * 
D Chadwick, “mR ©* BW, “ @ ¢.& “* o, * @ 


| fy 

Quebec, F.H.Hebard, | “ 20, “ 20, “ Q0/April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Philadelphia, liovey, March 1, July 1, Nov. 1) “ 17, “ 17, “ 437 
Saison, Smith, ie mw 0 «© 0] a ew ee, ee 
Hendrick Hudson, E E. Morgan, “« 20, * 20,  20\May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. JH - 17, ” 17, “ 7 
Toronto, R.Grawed, | “* 06 *“* H *. ™ 27, se, Fw 
Westminster, G. Moore, | « 20, * 20,  Q0/June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 


hese ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Leds, Stores, &e., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixe a $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packets wil! be re sponsible for any letters, par 
cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 &« uth street, or 

GRINNELI,. MINTURN & Co 134 Front st. 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN, 

The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of every 
month ; the shipsto succeed each other in the following o1 ler, Viz :— , 

Ships. captains. {Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
| York. Liverpool. : 
Patrick Henry, |J. C. Delano, lJuly 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7/Ang.25, Dec. 25, April 2S 
Ld “ 


Virginian Higgins 13, 13, ‘ 13)/Sept 1, Jan. 1, Muay 1 
New York, W.C. Barstow, “39, “ IW, 7 PE. De 7 
Roscius, J. Collins, os, © © “8 Om &£ HK * B 
Cambridge, I. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1) * 19, , i a 8 
Independence, |Wortman, “ % * Ti Bedi UE. 25, 29 
Sheftield, F.P Allen, “43, “ 18, “ 130ct. 1, Feb 1, June 1 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, “19, “ 19, a a * 7, * 7 


Siddons, Nera, *“% °° & = we eo SS mS 13 
North America, |A. B. Lowber,/Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1) “ 19, 19, * 19 
Roscoe, | H. Huttleson, | ot i ty - 7 *'? 

S. Whitney, “ 13, 13, pe 


Thompson, 4 
Columbus, “19, 49, “ 9 7 4“ 


Cropper, 


“ 19, “ 19 “ 19) 4s 7 + 


“95 6 5 “ 95| « 48 « 13, © 
Europe, la. C. Marshall Nov. 1, Mar 


’ ‘ys 
‘ | ‘ “ee 12 
Sheridan, Depeyster, “gs, *§ 96, «© OF * 33, * 433, 
South amerion. Uineli y; jOct 1, Feb. 1, June 1| “19, * 19, = 
G. Washington, |A. Burrows, ei: “Sh 7, . 71 * 95, “* 95, 1 
United States, (J. G. Fisher, “13, “ 18, “% %433/Dec. 1, april 1, Aug. : 
3 | ’ 


England, \E ~ ie — 

yarric + almer, 2 5 

Socepe, A 1. July 1)“ 19, « 19, “ 19 

These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with elogant at commnedas 
tions for passengers The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $ y 
and from Liverpoo! to New York at 35 guineas, including wiwes. stores, and bedding 

Neither the captaine nor owners of these ships will be responsibie for any letters, par 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor, tant 

Acents for ships Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South America, Englan 
S. Whitney, and Cambridge, GOODHUF & Co.. or C. H MARSHALL, N. Y¥. 

BARING. BROTITERS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Virginian, Sheffield, and United States, 
; RORERT KERMIT, N. ¥ 
T. & 1. SANDS & Co. Liverpoo! 


Agents for ships Shakspeare, Independence. Roscoe. and Geo Washington, 
GRINNELL. MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st, N.Y 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Ri 
) id ~ lan, and Garrick, 
Agentsfor ships Roscius, Siddons, Sherid  § CLIINS & Co., New York. 


ord-st., Liverpoot 





WM & JAS. BLOWN & Co Liverpool 


oil 





